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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
HE Tories are in a high state of delight. They all think 
that what Mr. Lowther calls the disastrous blunder of 
1830 is about to be repaired. Even Mr. Gibson, who is a sensible 
man, speaking on Friday week at Cambridge, quite capered with 
pleasure. One almost fancied, in reading his speech, that in 
certain states of exaltation he might be guilty of a joke. He 
did not utter one, of course, but he almost lapsed into poetry, 
talked of “clouds” disappearing, of ‘ happy atmospheres,” of 
the “dictates, the instincts of patriotism,” and denounced the 
Liberals with energetic bathos as men who could find no basis. 
They had secured “peace without honour” in the Trans- 
vaal, had demoralised Ireland, had been nobly lavish of un- 
performed promises, had misrepresented finance, and so on, and 
0 ou. One expected to see at the end of the speech that Mr. Glad- 
stone “had alienated the Sultan” and “degraded his Sovereign 
into a Suzerain.” All this is very unlike Mr. Gibson, who 
expects office, and only to be explained by the mental intoxica- 
tion produced by the Roman Catholic victory on the Affirma- 
tion Bill, the signal by which the speaker judges that “the 
tide has turned.” As we have argued elsewhere, Mr. Gibson 
will find that his joy is a little premature, as well as excessive, 
and: would be wise to leave war-whoops of triumph to Mr. 
Lowther and his like. He is not prepared, we imagine, to pay 
the price demanded for the permanent alliance of Messrs. 
O'Brien and Biggar, and without that he is where he was 
yesterday,—in presence of a majority delayed, but not defeated, 
in their plans, by systematic Tory obstruction. 











An unexpected and severe blow has fallen upon the Parnell- 
ites. Archbishop Croke, always a violent defender of the party, 
recently solicited subscriptions to the Parnell Testimonial Fund, 
which does not flourish much in Ireland. He was thereupon 
summoned to Rome to explain himself, and made his submis. 
sion; while, on the 11th inst., the Pope issued, through the 
regular channels, a strong circular to all Catholic Bishops 
in Ireland. They are informed that, while it is lawful for the 
Irish to seek redress for their grievances, provided that they 
cbserve the divine law, “it being wicked to further any cause, 
80 matter how just, by illegal means,” it is the duty of Bishops 
to curb the excited feelings of the multitude, so that they may 
not be led away “to place their hopes of public prosperity in 
the shame of criminal acts.” All collections are forbidden 
which “are raised in order to inflame popular passions, and to 
be used as the means for leading men into rebellion against the 
laws. Above all things, they, the clergy, must hold themselves 
aloof from such subscriptions when it is plain that hatred and 
dissensions are aroused by them, that distinguished persons are 
loaded with insults, that never in any way are censures pro- 
nounced against the crimes and murders with which wicked men 
stain themselves; and especially when it is asserted that the 
measure of true patriotism is in proportion to the amount of 
money given or refused, so as to bring the people under the 





pressure of intimidation.” Under these circumstances, the Pope 
absolutely prohibits the clergy from promoting the Parnell 
Testimonial Fund. 

The effect of this letter, which in language and in drift is un- 
usually clear, cannot as yet be ascertained. Its first result has 
been to induce Mr. F. H. O’Donnell, a Catholic, to assume once 
more his favourite attitude of Ajax defying the lightning. He 
has sent £10 to the Parnell Testimonial Fund, and a letter in 
which he declares that English emissaries have poured the 
poison of lying assertions into the unsuspecting ears of the 
Vatican, and have “ beguiled with specious mendacity the 
pastoral simplicity” of the Pontiff. The Freeman’s Journal 
says the same thing in more respectful form, and Mr. 
Sexton, at a meeting of the National League called to 
consider the subject, intimated that so much .of the Irish 
future was bound up in Mr. Parnell’s personality, that 
the Pope could not be attended to; Mr. Mayne, M.P,, 
also said Mr. Parnell’s reward had been “an affront 
from people who knew nothing of his work, or of the 
political duty of the Irish people.” Mr. Kenny, M.P., 
denounced the letter as “a shameful insult to the priests 
and people of Ireland.” The serious leaders of the party 
are not, however, likely to talk nonsense of this kind; and 
if they did, it would not matter. Nobody suspects them of 
reverencing the Pope, any more than anything else. The im- 
portant question is the effect of the letter upon Biddy and Pat 
in America, who forward dollars to help Mr. Parnell to separate 
Ireland from England. As they are sure to ask the priests, 
and as the priests cannot very well hint, with Mr. O’Donnell, 
that the Pope is an imbecile, the subscriptions will probably be 
greatly lessened. At all events, those who subscribe from fear 
will now have an excellent reason for not yielding to compul- 
sion. It must be convenient for Mr. Parnell just now that he is 
not even nominally a Catholic, and so escapes the necessity of 
feeling damned. 








We have received, from a correspondent who has access to 
good sources of information, the following version of the 
proceedings consequent upon Archbishop Croke’s summons to 
appear at the Vatican :—‘‘ Archbishop Croke arrived in Rome 
on the 2nd inst., and it was announced by his friends that he 
proposed to have an immediate audience of the Pope, and to 
return forthwith to Ireland. But the Holy Father fixed the 
date of his audience for Friday, the 11th. Meantime, the recent 
letter of the Archbishop on the Parnell Testimonial Fund, the 
strong representations of leading Irish ecclesiastics on the state 
of the Church in Ireland, corroborated by much evidence, such 
as comes in the regular correspondence of Propaganda, 
had been well weighed by the Pope personally, and it was 
determined that the terms of the document to be now 
issued should not be capable of misinterpretation or mis- 
representation, such as had happened with previous Papal 
letters on the troubles of Ireland. ‘The letter to the Irish 
Bishops, which you will have already seen, was accordingly pre- 
pared and issued on Friday, the 11th, and on that same day the 
Pope received Dr, Croke at the Vatican and made him aware of 
its contents, and of his intention no longer to tolerate the course 
hitherto pursued by that prelate. The Pope was, it is said, 
greatly agitated during the interview, and at its close, when 
Dr. Croke completely submitted, two of his priests who had 
accompanied him from Ireland were summoned in a somewhat 
marked manner to the Papal audience-chamber. I believe Arch- 
bishop Croke left for Ireland the following day, without taking 
the usual formal leave of the Prefect of Propaganda.” 


The existence in Dublin of sympathy with the murderers of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke may be considered 
proved, but it is difficult to gauge its depth and extent. On 
the one hand, among the classes summoned on juries the Crown 
officers found it impossible to collect jurymen sufficient without 
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heavy fines, and difficult to exclude men certain not to convict ; 
and in Kelly’s case, they twice failed. Oa the other hand, 
the juries, once empanelled, usually did their daty, and every 
man accused of those murders, or of the attempt to murder Mr. 
Field or Mr. Poole, has_been convicted and sentenced. The 
Special Commission finished its work on Thursday. Even 
Fitzharris, who was, with the Judge’s consent, acquitted of 
murder, was convicted of conspiracy and sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. Again, the mob all through showed the 
greatest sympathy for Brady, the actual murderer. It was 
necessary to guard him on his way to and from prison like a 
Ozar, and among the American-Irish especially he was described 
as a martyr. The most stringent precautions were taken 
on the day of his execution, and a solemn demonstration in 
the shape of funeral processions was expected all over Ireland. 
Nevertheless, he was executed on Monday, and everything 
passed off quietly, and there was no special exhibition of 
popular feeling, even in the easy form of wearing crape. 
The truth seems to be that Irishmen of the extreme type 
try hard to believe that the men are unjustly condemned, 
and adhere to their faith in words, but cannot, even in 
their hatred, delude their own minds completely. The condi- 
tion of the public mind is, however, heart-breaking to contem- 
plate. Not only is the natural horror of murder suspended, 
but also instinctive logic. If, as all just men say, Brady was 
a murderer,.he was fairly condemned; while if, as the agita- 
tors say, he was a soldier in a war with the British, the 
British had a right to make war on him. The Irish of extreme 
opinions reject equally either deduction, and declare that no 
one ought to die except the innocent. 





The more moderate of the Farmers’ representatives appear to 
be better pleased with the Government Agricultural Holdings 
Bill than we thought they would be. Mr. W. C. Borlase, 
Member for East Cornwall, and President of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, told an audience at Hackney on Wednesday that, 
although he wished for some amendments, and an extension of 
the drainage clauses to some other improvements, he regarded 
the Bill as “an honest and conscientious attempt to settle 
the question,” which the Alliance would not oppose. This 
declaration is the more noteworthy, because Mr. Borlase is 
by no means Conservative about land, but as regards its 
enfranchisement would go the whole Radical length,—that is, 
would make it as saleable as Consols, abolishing alike primo- 
geniture and settlement. He warns the landlords, moreover, 
that they must submit to a permanent reduction of reut of 50 
per cent. That is, we imagine, premature and exaggerated, but 
we quote it to show that Mr. Borlase does not accept the Bill 
from any concealed feeling of sympathy with extreme landlord 
views. 


In a letter to Mr. Chesson, Cardinal Newman defines his 
mental attitude towards the Affirmation Bill. He “ cannot 
consider ” that it “ involves a religious principle; for, as I had 
occasion to observe in print more than thirty years ago, what 
the political and social world means by the word ‘ God’ is too 
often not the Christian God, the Jewish or the Mahometan— 
not a personal God, but an unknown God—as little what 
Christians mean by God as the Fate, or Chance, or Anima 
Mundi of a Greek philosopher.” “ Hence,” “all that is secured 
to us by the Opposition” is “an Impersonal, or Material, 
or Abstract and Ideal something or other.” Consequently, 
“nothing is lost to religion” by the Affirmation Bill, “and 
nothing gained by its being rejected.” The conclusion seems 
to be that if Cardinal Newman were in Parliament, he would, on 
the whole, support the Affirmation Bill, but would prefer the 
entire abolition of the mockery of ‘swearing by an Impersonal, 
or Material, or Abstract and Ideal something or other,” an 
opinion in which a good many sound Protestants concur. It 
takes cultivation, however, to understand Cardinal Newman, 
and he will no more move the ordinary Irish Catholic than if he 
were a layman. 





A great fuss is being made in the papers over an incident 
which we believe to be quite trivial. Mr. Justice Norris, of the 
Calcutta High Court, in the course of a trial, and on good 
Hindoo advice, ordered an idol to be brought into the verandah 
of the Court, that the Judges might see it. The native Editor 
of the Bengalee did not approve this, and not writing his own 
language, used exaggerated phrases, probably taken from some 
reminiscence of his reading in college, about Scroggs and 
Jeffries. The Judge, not having quite the self-control of his 


‘ 





colleagues at home, sentenced him to two months’ impr; 

for contempt of Court. That irritated the «i ve per 
a meeting, said to have been attended by 10,000 persons a 
declared that they had lost confidence in the Goverument wher ; 
they had only lost confidence in Mr. Justice Norris. The BH 
with their usual cleverness, instead of attacking the Judge for 
his severity, attacked him for an insult to their religion. He “sa 
offered none, and if he had, the Mussulmans who also attended th 
meeting would only have chuckled, and wished for the old da : 
when they could occasionally make remarks on an idol a 
hammer. The incident has been eagerly seized upon in England 
as proof that Lord Ripon is “ letting India slip out of his hand 
and waking-up race hatreds.” That is pure nonsense, Lord 
Ripon has, as we believe without intention, greatly annoyed 
Europeans by a premature attack on their right to be tried only 
by their countrymen ; but he has not annoyed the natives, notone 
in a million of whom has heard of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. The end- 
less gossip of the Presidency towns is not native opinion, nor 
are the few cultivated natives of the coast-fringe the people of 
India. The former, too, though they sometimes talk disaffec. 
tion, are much too clever to be disaffected. They know quite 
well what a Sikh Sirdar would do to them, and that the alterna. 
tive of a Viceroy is a Sikh Sirdar. 





The Northbrook Indian Club, formed to promote inter. 
course between Indian and English gentlemen, has excited 
much interest in India, and £12,000 has been subscribed there to 
obtain a more central site for the Club in London. This Club, 
which will be called the “ Northbrook,” will be opened next 
Monday, by the Prince of Wales, at 3 Whitehall Gardens, and 
will, it is hoped, form a point of meeting for the two races. The- 
President is Lord Northbrook, and the committee comprises the- 
best known of retired Indian officials. The scheme is an 
admirable one, for its end, if its underlying thought is true; 
but that has still to be ascertained. It is supposed that fre- 
quent intercourse between Englishmen and Indians will bring 
them closer together, but it may also, as in so many other cases, 
make them more hostile. Intimacy has not made the relations 
of England and Ireland cordial, nor do Negroes and Southerners 
love each other because they live in the same cities. We seem 
to see that race dislike increases as the races draw together, 
and half-believe that the ancient seclusion which placed a 
social wall round both the Englishman and the Indian was 
most favourable to their mutual respect. They jar, when they 
touch. It is well, however, that the other theory should be 
tried to the uppermost, and tried fairly; and it could not be 
tried under better auspices than in the new quarters of the 
Northbrook Club. Hitherto, the managers report that the 
attendance of Indian gentlemen has been full and regular, but 
not of English. 


It is difficult for Englishmen to estimate the extent of the 
Czar’s danger during the forty-eight hours that his coronation 
practically lasts, but it is probably quite real. No care will 
guard a life which another man would give his life to take, and 
the Nihilists, besides being excited by the fear they inspire, are 
aware that if the Emperor, after all their threats, escapes, their 
wand of power will be broken. At all events, the Russian 
Court believes that the struggle is most deadly. The 
Czar, it is stated, has requested the eight royal personages 
who will attend the ceremony to enter Moscow alone, as it 
is during his entry, and not during the actual ceremonial, 
which takes place in a small church, that the danger will 
be greatest. The ancient capital is being occupied by 
picked troops like an enemy’s city, entire detachments of police 
have been forwarded from St. Petersburg, and although the 
Ambassadors are beginning to arrive, the day for the crowniug 
ceremony is not yet officially announce]. All that human skill 
can do will be done, but still the Czar must be visible to thou- 
sands, must pass through streets, and must be surrounded by 
guards, priests, and officials, among whom may be his destined 
enemy. The grand chance in his favour is that expected crimes 
never occur, the expectation trying the nerves of the criminals 
more than those of the victim, whose position is, however, hor- 
rible. To be crowned with the consent of 80,000,000, and 
expect death at that very hour ! 





South Africa is still in unrest. The Basutos have broken 
out again, and are fighting each other, and President Brand has 
appealed to the Queen’s Government to carry out the Treaty of 
Aliwal. Under this agreement, the British pledged themselves 
to keep the Basutos quiet, and, as the Cape Government is 
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reluctant to interfere and has this year a deficit of £500,000 to 

eet, the work will be left to the Imperial authorities. Atthesame 
von the Government of the Transvaal professes itself shocked 
with the anarchy in Zululand, where Cetewayo has evidently 
Jost the habit of victory, and asks the Queen’s representatives 
to restore order. The Government will be most unwilling to 
interfere, but if it does not, the Dutch colonists will declare that 
it never keeps agreements when they are to the benefit of Boers. 
The English colonists are eager for more annexations, the Dutch 
colonists are suspicious of the English, and the Government is 
so hampered by agreements that it can pursue no policy with- 
out accusations of bad faith. Affairs in South Africa need a 
thorough overhaul by a great officer, who can remain long 
enough to pursue a well-defined policy, intelligible alike to the 
two white races and the blacks. Nowhere, as we argue else- 
where, is a Viceroy more needed. 





The French Chamber, on Tuesday, voted the conquest of 
Anam by 358 to 50. This amazing majority, so entirely at 
variance with the recent temper of the Chamber, was secured 
by two minimising speeches from M. Challemel-Lacour, who 
described the expedition as a mere promenade. He assured the 
Chamber that China was not a military power, and would not 
fight, that the cost would be less than nothing, as the taxes of 
‘Tonquin would pay for the troops employed, and that the 
Anamese people ardently desired the aid of France. There 
were, moreover, coal-mines in Tonquin, which M. Bourrée, the 
Minister recalled from Pekin, had wished to sacrifice to China. 
If the Emperor of Anam resisted, and, no doubt, he was hostile, 
France behind her occupied fortresses would await his inevitable 
submission. Only two speakers opposed the Bill, and many of 
the Extreme Left, who were supposed to be hostile, voted for 
it. We fear the Republicans will find that they have been 
deceived. The Chinese will strengthen Anam till it is in a 
position to defend itself, and the Highlanders of Tonquin, who 
have never been conquered, will slaughter Chinese soldiers and 
French marines with perfect impartiality. The design is prac- 
ticable, if France will spend £5,000,000 and 10,000 men; but 
the demand for a credit of £200,000 is either an absurdity or a 
fraud. 


The Special Correspondent of the Standard, who has been 
sent to Madagascar, reports that the whole island is determined 
upon resistance to the French. The majority of the Sakalavas, 
who were supposed to be in the French interest, have made up 
their quarrel with the Hovas, the dominant race, and the French 
will have no effective native assistance. They can bombard the 
principal port, Tamatave ; but if they do, the Hovas will institute 
a land blockade, keep up constant attacks, and cut off supplies. 
To put an end to annoyance, the French will be compelled to 
march upon the capital, but the broad belt of forest between the 
coast and the interior will be stoutly defended by twenty 
‘thousand Regulars with fire-arms, and a mob of fifty thou- 
‘and spearmen, formidable in the forest. Such an expedi- 
tion will require at least fifteen thousand men, and as will 
be seen from an account we publish elsewhere, the French 
will have difficulty in finding them. They are reluctant, for the 
reasons there stated, to use the Line, and of their 20,000 seasoned 
‘troops specially intended for colonial service, at least half are 
required for Tunis and Tonquin. The Admiral, who has many 
ships, but less than 2,000 troops, will therefore be locked up for 
months in Tamatave, until the French Government decides 
either to use adequate means, or to agree to a compromise under 
which the independence of the Hovas will be recognised, but 
the French will be allowed the right of holding land. 


The suspicion that Prince Bismarck intends Austria to acquire 
provinces in the Balkan has received this week a noteworthy 
though small confirmation. A Bulgarian paper, not known 
‘to be inspired, but possibly in relations with Prince Alexander, 
recommended that the States of the Balkan should confederate 
themselves, in order to protect “European Turkey” against 
the great military Powers. This advice, probably because it is 
so practical, roused the anger of Prince Bismarck, and the 
North-Gevman Gazette roundly tells the Balkan States that 
they must devote themselves to their internal affairs. If they 
attempt to pursue an “ adventurous” foreign policy—that is, 
4 combined foreign policy of any kind—the Great Powers woul 
raise the question whether it was not unwise to create these 
minor States. Servia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Roumelia, Monte- 
negro, and Greece are, in fact, all informed with brutal plainness 





that they exist by sufferance, that they are to obey orders, and 
that they are not to combine even in a defensive league. Those 
sentences have, we suspect, advanced confederation by years. The 
Princes are all jealous, but if they are to be swallowed one by 
one, they will soon discover a basis for a strong alliance, which 
even now could control 300,000 good troops. 


The grand result of the lowering of the Italian franchise has 
been, it is said, to re-form parties into two great divisions, which 
we may call the Whig and the Radical. S. Minghetti, the 
leader of the Right, has announced that he and those who 
think with him will in future lend a steady support to 
S. Depretis and his Government, which is now face to 
face with an Advanced Party almost or quite Repub- 
lican in its views. He adds that the Government must for 
the next few years devote itself to domestic and social ques- 
tions, rather than “ political ”—that is, external—affairs. With 
this reinforcement, S. Depretis is completely master of the 
Chamber; but it is expected that at the next election many 
more Radicals will obtain seats, and out of doors they have 
behind them large masses who are still below the suffrage, and 
who, in Naples and Lombardy, desire improvements of tenure, 
which the Monarchy hesitates to grant. Ultimately, it would 
not be surprising if, when Leo XIII. abandons the sterile policy 
of sulking, the balance of power fell, as in Germany, to the 
Ultramontanes. For the time, however, S. Depretis is supreme. 


The Débats states that the Suez Canal Company have resolved 
to meet the demands of the British shipowners, which are creat- 
ing an extraordinary amount of ill-feeling in France, by a grand 
concession. ‘They will themselves cut a second Canal, and 
allow to England a much larger power of control over the 
double undertaking. ‘That is really a large offer, if it is made 
in sincerity, and would sufficiently meet commercial require- 
ments. With two canals, one reserved to the “ up” and one to 
the “down” traffic, blocks would beavoided, and the time oceupied 
be regulated only by the speed of the steamers. The position, 
however, would still be an unfortunate one. The Canal would 
be maintained by a French Company for a trade of which four- 
fifths is British, in a country which is virtually a British de- 
pendency. A collision of authorities in such a case is nearly in- 
evitable, and can be avoided finally only by M. Leroy Beaulieu’s 
suggestion that the new Company should be English, and 
should buy out the old one. This suggestion, however, is re- 
pudiated by the French journalists, who see in the whole mat- 
ter not an ordinary business transaction, but a subtle plot of 
Lord Granville’s to obtain complete ascendancy in Egypt. 





The International Exhibition of Fisheries was opened on 
Saturday by the Prince of Wales, in full regal state, with a 
prayer from the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, by a happy 
inspiration, alluded to Christ’s direct sanction of the catching of 
fish. The collections forwarded by half the Governments of the 
States and Colonies of the world almost outrun the capacity of 
the vast Exhibition buildings at Kensington Gore, and the 
crowds who visit them are never tired of expressing their 
amazement. All known fish, all modes of catching fish, all 
kinds of fishing vessels, all sorts of fishermen, from whalers to 
Thames. punt-fishers, and most sorts of fisher-girls, are there 
represented, and excite keen interest among a people who 
never lose the feeling that the sea is their domain. The 
gathering is described elsewhere, and it is of course too 
soon as yet to know what we may expect from the Exhibition. 
Experts say, however, that, so far as can be perceived, the world 
has little to teach us in catching fish, that no new fresh fish is 
visible likely to be popular food, but that an important trade in 
cured fish may be developed by the Exhibition. Barrels of 
such fish hitherto unknown to Londoners have been forwarded, 
and will, it is hoped, become familiar. the managers, with un- 
usual wisdom, having taken pains to show how any fish for 
which they desire to cultivate a taste ought to be cooked. The 
English commonalty, aware that “fish is not fillin’,” have 
hitherto too greatly ignored its value as a relish, and most of 
them have never even seen cured fish, except haddocks, her- 
rings, and sprats. There are dozens as good, and some of them 
will henceforward find a demand. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Consols were on Friday 1013 to 102. 
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OF THE DAY. 


———_—_ 


THE PARTIES. 


Eda ee is always a good time for taking stock 

of the position of the two great Parties, and this year 
it is a better time than usual. The holiday has occurred 
exactly in the middle of the Session, and both sides have gone 
into the country under the influence of excited feeling. Liberal 
Members are depressed, as we think, unduly ; and Tory Mem- 
bers are exultant, as we think, unreasonably. The Liberal 
depression, though real and well justified, for the defeat on the 
Affirmation Bill unquestionably weakened the Government, is 
not very deep, and probably will disappear after contact with 
the Constituencies; but the Tory exultation may be less 
evanescent. It is certainly extreme. If we may judge from 
the dance of delight which Mr. Gibson, usually a sober- 
sided and even moderate man, performed at Cambridge on 
Friday week, Tories of the highest position believe that the 
Liberal Ministry is dying, that power is immediately within 
their grasp, and that when they dissolve the country will give 
them a long lease of rule. ‘The fortunes of the party,” 
sang Mr. Gibson, in an irrepressible burst of ecstasy, “so long 
apparently under a cloud, were about to emerge—had already 
emerged—into a brighter, happier atmosphere!” He “ was 
speaking at an encouraging and happy moment. The tide 
was turning,—the tide had turned.” At “ the present moment 
their opponents in Parliament and the country were disunited, 
dispirited, demoralised.” ‘* Not only the Conservative leaders, 
but their rank and file were united, energetic, and courageous.” 
The “ Opposition, sometimes dispirited, was now active and 
triumphant!” And in short, the Liberals, who had accom- 
plished nothing and spoiled everything, were, in Mr. Gibson’s 
judgment, about to be turned out. The Cabinet was plainly 
before his eyes, and he, oratorically, skipped for joy. 

It may be so, for when the question is of the opinion of the 
millions who now govern England, experience is of little value, 
and the most sensible man is he who dogmatises the least ; but, 
looking at the whole situation without party feeling, we think 
Mr. Gibson will find himself mistaken. He does not misread 
the facts, but he misapprehends their consequences. The 
defeat on the Affirmation Bill has undoubtedly injured 
the position of the Government, Any serious defeat does 
that, and this was a serious one, for although the Bill was 
not made a question of confidence, and although it was thrown 
out by an alliance of incompatible parties, still the Government 
made every effort to carry it, and, had the majority proved 
faithful, they would have been successful. But the injury is 
not one of the kind which cannot be repaired. There are not 
many questions on which the Irish Liberals will be forced to 
quit the Government for fear of the Catholic vote, and very 
few on which the English Liberals will venture to do so, 
They could plead their consciences in the case of this Bill, 
and the plea might be accepted; but if they ratted on secular 
subjects, they would lose their seats. The Government, 
therefore, will be able, after the holiday, to command 
the votes of a majority which, though shaken in courage, 
is little diminished in numbers, and which, if called on to 
act with determination, will undoubtedly respond. That 
it will be so called on we make no doubt, and it will 
in two respects, at least, be more efficient than before. The 
idea of a possible overthrow of the Government having been 
spread abroad, every vote will be watched, and Liberals will 
be compelled to be much more cautious in deserting their 
leaders, and to work much harder in forcing the Government 
Bills through. At the same time, the obstruction will be less. 
We do not say it will be much less, for the obstructive group 
is almost beyond the influence of reason ; but it will be less, for 
the Tory leaders know that no reason for dissolution would 
please their opponents like persistent obstruction. If Mr. 
Gladstone could only dissolve upon that, with a case 
clearly visible to the country, the Liberals, and more 
especially the Liberal provincial journalists, would work as 
they have never worked before, and the majority 
would be large enough to defeat both the Tories and 
their Parnellite allies. Upon the result of a dissolution to 
crush obstruction we entertain no doubt whatever. No Tory, 
from Sir Stafford Northcote downwards, would be returned, 
unless pledged to the lips to put obstruction down. The 
supposition that a dissolution could not be sanctioned 
because of Irish affairs is, we believe, a delusion. Whether 
the dissolution comes now or next year, the Parnellites 
will still be strong, and Government cannot avoid a 
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dissolution for ever because of its possible results in one 
section of the Kingdom. Those results are by no means 
certain, and if they were, must be met as best may be when 
they arrive. If the Government cannot overcome the hostilit 

of the Irish Extremists, as little can the Tories benefit by it 
—unless, indeed, they are prepared, by granting Home-rule. 
to shatter their Party into atoms; and this fear cannot out. 
weigh every other. The dissolution must be arranged, when 
the time comes, on broad reasons of public policy, the first of 
which is that Parliament must be efficient. We venture to 
predict, therefore, that while the Government may be com. 
pelled to throw overboard some of its measures, it will carry 
those on which it insists with steadier majorities and less 
resistance than it has hitherto encountered. Expectation ig 
very often defeated, and the Session hitherto wasted may turn 
out unexpectedly fruitful. 

But the Constituencies? They, it is said, we do not doubt 
in good faith, are “turning against the Government.” [It 
may be so; for, as we said before, the Householders are counted 
by millions; but we see none of the signs which in 1874, and 
again in 1880, we interpreted aright. The regular argument 
of the calmer Tories is that many Liberals have been alienated 
by the Affirmation Bill, and by the idea, true or false, that it 
is a Bill to admit Mr. Bradlaugh, and there must be some 
truth in that. There must in each constituency be a section 
of voters, a very prominent and possibly influential section, 
irritated on that account. The Clergy alone would make that 
true. But if the irritation were deep or extensive, it 
should first of all destroy the personal popularity of Mr. 
Gladstone. The Bill was his device for extricating Parliament 
from an impasse, and the Tories have lost no opportunity of 
hammering this fact into electors’ heads, and concentrating 
all odium upon their great adversary. Do they themselves. 
think they have succeeded? To all appearance, Mr. Glad- 
stone, though defeated, has with the people lost neither 
prestige nor popularity. With some he has increased both, 
for the effect of his speech, circulated as it has been, is 
wonderful; and with the mass there is no appearance of 
loss. He is received as enthusiastically as ever, his 
name elicits the same continuous cheering, there is the 
same oppressive desire that he should not retire from 
politics. We believe that the truth is this. Those who hate 
Mr. Gladstone hate him a little harder on account of the 
Affirmation Bill, which, as the motive of a vote does not 
count, is, from the point of view of party, of no importance ; 
those who like him and thought him right admire him a 
little more, which also is of no importance ; and those who 
like him, but thought him wrong, intend to support him 
still, subject to their distaste upon that one question. 
And as it is with Mr. Gladstone, so it is with his 
Party. If the dissolution occurred to-morrow, there would 
be more excitement, if that is possible, than in 1880, and 
majorities would be smaller; but the causes which produced 
a majority then would produce one again, though the Liberal 
representatives in many places might be bidden, as they were 
almost throughout Protestant Ireland, to leave the Oath of 
Allegiance alone. The party would win as if Affirmation 
had never been heard of, though possibly with the loss of 
some determined men, who on such a point would adhere, in 
season and out of season, to their convictions. None of the 
remaining Tory arguments would have the least weight. 
Grant for the moment that they are right about South 
Africa, still the mass of electors do not care a jot 
about South Africa; while as to Egypt, they know the 
Tories would go further, and as to the failure to perform 
promises, they set that down to Tory account. . Mr, Gibson 
knows Ireland, but he does not know England, and he may 
rely on it that in this last division of the subject he is under a 
distinct illusion. Every sentence he utters about “ failures to 
pass Bills” is a nail in his Party’s coffin. Obstruction, if it 
has succeeded in Parliament, has failed in the constituencies. 
Apart altogether from its own demerits, that mode of resist- 
ance has excessively annoyed all devotees of Mr. Gladstone 
—whom our opponents will admit to be numerous—all 
“Jocal leaders ”—read the language of Mr. Smith, the Member 
for Liverpool, a typical local leader,—and all provincial jour- 
nalists, who have the literary irritability under delay. The 
matter has been explained, and explained week after week, 
day after day, by all Liberal speakers and writers, till the voters 
are possessed of the facts, and regard the Government’s failure 
to carry its Bills as one main reason for punishing enemies of 
the Government, who, and not the Government, are for those 
failures held solely responsible. Their other reason, dislike 
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and distrust of the Tory leaders, of Lord Salisbury, who out of 
mere fury stormed against a Bill for suppressing dynamiteurs 
which he would certainly have brought in—and of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, who defended the Obstructives as the 
Spartans in the English Thermopylae, and so revealed his 
deep sympathy with those who would paralyse Parlia- 
ment, remdins as before, and will, we have little doubt, 
overcome all the prejudice created both by the facts as 
to Mr. Bradlaugh, and the Tory misrepresentation of those 
facts, which on one point has not been adroit. They should 
have fixed on somebody else as a secret sympathiser with 
Atheism, and not on Mr. Gladstone. That was foolish, as 
foolish as it would be for Liberals to fix on Lord Salisbury as 
a secret sympathiser with O’Donovan Rossa. So far as we 
can judge, a dissolution to-morrow would. not increase the 
Tory list by ten votes, would increase Mr. Parnell’s list by 
twenty votes, unless the Pope’s letter dries up his supplies, 
and would leave the Liberals where they are, though with 
some of their men pledged, like the Irish Attorney-General, 
not to vote on an Affirmation Bill. 

We have, of course, confined ourselves to the situation as it 
stands. Should the Redistribution Bill be in front, or should 
Mr. Gladstone have resigned, or should a new topic like a 
war in Europe have arrived before the Dissolution, all the 
conditions of calculation would be changed. But apart from 
those new factors, we have, we believe, described the situa- 
tion rightly, and certainly with as little party bias as human 
nature will allow. 





LEO XIII. AND THE PARNELLITES. 


HIS Pope strikes straight. In language of most unusual 
clearness, language intended to be understood by com- 

mon people, the Pope, as Head of the Catholic Church, has 
formally condemned all collections for Parnellite purposes, and 
especially the Testimonial Fund intended to do honour to Mr. 
Parnell himself. He has denounced “ absolutely ” all “ such 
collections as are raised in order to inflame popular passions, 
and to be used as the means for leading men into rebellion 
against the laws; has commanded all Catholic Clergy “ to 
stand aloof from such subscriptions,” and has declared it “ not 
to be tolerated that any ecclesiastic, much less a Bishop, 
should take any part whatever in recommending or promoting 
the Parnell Testimonial Fund.” Such collections are utterly 
evil, “when it is plain that hatred and dissensions are 
aroused by them; that distinguished persons are loaded 
with insult; and that never in any way are censures 
pronounced against the crimes and murders with which 
wicked men stain themselves.” This is plain speaking, 
and the issue of the Circular containing such expressions 
to the Catholic Bishops of Ireland may prove an_histori- 
calevent. This is no pro formd denunciation of “ unlawful 
means,” of unnamed Secret Societies, or of rebellion in the 
abstract. The Pope names the clique he condemns. Before 
such words could have been used, and especially words 
of such popular plainness, the Papacy must have been 
thoroughly informed, must have studied the whole situa- 
tion, and must have taken one of those resolutions from which 
it seldom swerves under any pressure whatever. Many considera- 
tions must have induced the Pope to pause before he struck so re- 
solutea blow. He is thoroughly aware of the special difficulties 
of his Church in Ireland, of the deep variance among its Bishops, 
of its dependence for means on popular favour, of the disposi- 
tion, so widely spread of late years, to declare that the Church 
shall only be obeyed on matters non-political. It is nothing 
less than schism that he risks in Ireland. He knows that in 
America the Parnellite movement is far more Roman Catholic 
than in Ireland, that it has gathered to itself all sorts of 
Catholic societies, and that its leaders have assiduously 
courted and honoured the priests, through whose aid alone 
they can work on their subscribers. He has been in in- 
cessant communication with Bishops avowedly on Mr. Parnell’s 
side, he has studied letters from Archbishop Croke, the most 
rabid of them all, and he has round him men who know Ire- 
land as it is known only to her clergy and her agitators. 
There was no special demand pressing on him for so uncom- 
promising an utterance, no recrudescence of outrage, no great 
horror amid which even Protestants might have looked for an 
utterance for Rome. It is in the face of the circumstances, 


and not under strain of circumstances, that he speaks out in 
unqualified terms, and prohibits in America, no less than in 
Ireland, the collections which are the life-blood of the Parnell- 
No Catholic will henceforward be able to 


ite movement. 








subscribe toa Parnellite fund without the sense that he is 
furthering a movement denounced by the Pope in the precise 
method held by the Pope to be most blameable, and no priest 
will be able to collect for Mr. Parnell without imminent risk 
of suspension for overt disobedience to the direct command 
of the Pope and the settled policy of his Church. 

We did not expect such decision, though we have long since 
been in the habit of annoying many of our readers by pointing 
out plainly that the popular view of the situation was misled 
by religious prejudice, and that the Catholic Church was not 
and could not be in complicity with recent movementsin Ireland. 
That Church has never been heartily favourable to the inde- 
pendence of Ireland, which, as its rulers perceive, would leave 
Great Britain one of the least Catholic of the European States, 
in fact in most Sessions without a Catholic in her represen- 
tative body. It has always been hostile on ecclesiastical grounds 
to Secret Societies of any kind, and of late it has seen too many 
signs that the leaders of the Irish party hostile to Great Britain 
sympathise with the cosmopolitan Revolution, and at heart de- 
test all clerical control. It was certain, therefore, that the Pope 
would be on the side of Cardinal M‘Cabe, that he would inculeate 
moderation on all Bishops, and that his more favoured repre- 
sentatives in Parliament would not be Parnellites. But,in the 
face of Irish difficulties, we did not expect such decision as 
this, such a distinct effort, for it is nothing less, to cut off the 
supplies from the Parnellite agitation, and we can only explain 
the Pope’s actionin one way. Leo XIIL is not only a philosopher, 
but a good man, and thoroughly detests the unscrupulousness 
which from first to last has marked this movement, and 
for which he condemns all priests who favour it. He has 
heard, as he could not but hear, from the Catholic nobles if 
from no one else, of the long series of agrarian outrages, 
murders, beatings, and boycottings, paid for no one knows 
how; he sees, as we all see, that for such crimes, to use his 
own words, “ never in any way are censures pronounced,” and, 
alike as gentleman and as the head of Catholic Christendom, 
his blood boils at such things; and he has denounced them, 
leaving all consequences to the God whose Minister in some 
special sense he claims to be. In so doing, he has only acted 
on the unbroken tradition of his Church; but those traditions 
have often slept, and Popes have usually been content to 
denounce evil, without naming names. 

What the consequence of this utterance will be, it is hard as 
yet to tell. One consequence may be distinctly bad. Such of the 
Irish leaders as are defiantly infidel will obtain a higher place 
in the organisation, as being beyond all secret dread of the 
thunders of Rome ; and their tendency will be towards violence, 
and they will choose for instruments men to whom the cen- 
sures of all Churches are equally mere words. Utter infidelity, 
an entire disbelief in any power not entirely of this world, 
makes much of the strength of Nihilism. But no Irish party 
is strong without the sympathy of the people, and the ques- 
tion for politicians is the effect of the Pope’s action upon 
the Catholic majority. It is one to which we at least can 
give no confident reply. There is no subject connected with 
the condition of Ireland so hopelessly puzzling as the religious 
attitude of the Catholic section of her people. They say they 
are Catholics, but on agrarian matters they will receive no 
guidance, they defy the parochial clergy, and they pay to 
any Bishop who differs with them a cold respect which 
is as little a sign of an intention to obey as open defi- 
ance. Mr. O'Donnell represents them, and he publicly 
ridicules the Pope as a simple old pastor, easily hood- 
winked. The priests have been unable to check outrage, 
to prevent intimidation, or to obtain any reverence for the 
law. Thousands of Irishmen supposed to be faithful Catho- 
lies declare that the priests shall keep to the churches, and in 
a few cases the clergy have not been left free even there, for 
if the sermon has been too “strong” against breaches of the 
law, the congregations have walked out. The greatest clerics 
in Ireland, if known to be hostile to Parnellism, have been 
distinctly unpopular; and though the threats said to have 
been levelled at Cardinal M*Cabe were denied, the circulation 
of that report marked clearly the new attitude attributed to 
the Catholic laity. On the other hand, the Catholic Church 
retains a singular authority. On religious questions, Dr. Man- 
ning regulates a great many votes. A man like Carey finds 
it pay him not only to be exact in performing all cere- 
monial religious duties, but to join a special Brother- 
hood of the faith. Brady heard mass before he went to 
the Phenix Park. The Philadelphia Convention selected a 
priest for chairman, and an attempt to “enfranchise” the 
meeting from “ clerical ideas * was cappressed with the energy 
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of alarm, The priestly approval or veto is still an important 
factor at elections, an irresistible one indeed, if the leading priests 
happen to be popular. It is impossible to be certain, for the 
evidence is hopelessly conflicting, but we presume that, as in all 
other Catholic countries, the Papal utterance will sever from the 
movement many good Catholics—not to its improvement—that 
it will immensely strengthen those Catholics who wish to resist, 
and that for the rest, it will be rather evaded than defied. The 
priests who favour Parnellism will not appear on platforms, 
but will be present in the body of the hall. Still, censure 
of this kind checks energy; and the Pope has given the 
world a test by which to judge his influence in Ireland. If 
the “Parnell Testimonial Fund,’ directly. and by name con- 
demned in his Circular, proves fruitful either in Ireland or 
America, the authority of the Papacy over Irishmen has sunk 
to alow ebb. Lord Cairns, to judge by his recent speech, will 
exult at that; but calmer Protestants see reason to doubt 
whether in Catholic countries belief in the Church is not often 
inextricably bound up with belief in anything, even in the 
sanctity of human life. Bigots become assassins sometimes, 
but we have not seen in the Secret Societies which work by 
assassination any deep mark of respect for any Christian creed. 


THE BARRISTERS’ AGITATION. 


HE recent meeting of the Bar, and the resolutions which 
it is understood to have adopted in favour of a more 
permanent and effective organisation of the Profession, have 
given rise to a good deal of speculation, and some alarm. It 
is a just instinct which leads the public, already too much at 
the merey of an army of compact and well-disciplined 
* Interests,” to suspect that it is witnessing another, and this 
time a most formidable, accession to the ranks of its natural 
enemies. There is, moreover, it must be admitted, at first 
sight something that verges on the ridiculous in the spectacle 
of the Bar, of all people in the world, posing in the 
character of sheep without a shepherd. There is no 
profession which makes so much show, takes so many 
of the great prizes of life, or apparently exercises an influence 
at once so visible and so far-reaching and many-sided. What 
other class or calling is there in England which contributes 
anything like the same number of Members to the House of 
Commons, of writers to journalism, of successful candidates 
for the highest and best paid posts in the service of the State, 
both at home and abroad? The conditions, moreover, under 
which a great part of a successful barrister’s work is done 
secure for him in a peculiar degree the attention and good-will 
of the public. The name, the face, the minatory tones, the 
slipshod style, the highly-flavoured and full-bodied humour 
of an eminent Nisi Prius leader are familiar to thousands to 
whom the personality of the most distinguished doctor, or 
engineer, or artist, is altogether unknown. It seems difficult, 
therefore, to believe that a profession so ostentatiously strong, 
possessing so many mouthpieces, carrying on its labours in the 
full glare of publicity, animated (as it is always supposed to 
be) with an unusually powerful esprit de corps, and by no 
means given to waiving its pretensions, should have been suf- 
fering in silent impotence, from its inability to take corporate 
action in defence of its own interests, 

There is, no doubt, a certain amount of exaggeration, both 
iu the complaints which the Bar is making of its present help- 
lessness, and in the expectations which many of its members 
entertain of the benefits which the new organisation will con- 
fer. At the same time, it is certain that, powerful as the pro- 
fession appears to be, and in many ways unquestionably is, its 
real strength for all corporate purposes, whether of internal 
control or of external influence, is singularly small. Nor is the 
explanation far to seek. The Bar is suffering from that worst 
form of anarchy which consists in the make-believe of govern- 
ment. In theory, the organisation of the profession is complete. 
No one can enter it except through one of the Four Inns of 
Court, each of which is governed by a body of Benchers, re- 
cruited from time to time from among the most distinguished 
and experienced practitioners. The enforcement of domestic dis- 
cipline, the representation of the interests of the profession, the 
expression of its views in all public matters by which it is 
directly affected or in relation to which it can speak with 
peculiar authority, might naturally be supposed to be tasks 
which these eminent persons were both competent and zealous 
to discharge. When they were silent or inactive, it might rea- 
sonably be inferred that the Bar was either contented or indii- 
ferent, In fact, however, the governing bodies of the Inns of 
Court appar to have neither the will nor the power to per- 








form the multiform and delicate duties which they alone 
under the existing organisation of the Bar, are in a position to 
undertake. So far as the outside world can judge, their 
energies of late years have been . mainly directed to 
the pulling-down of a number of more or less interestin 
old buildings, and the setting-up in their place of : 
number of more or less ugly new ones. It would be 
unfair to deny that they have rendered service to the pro- 
fession, and done what they could to raise its educational 
standard, by the creation of professorships, the foundation of 
scholarships and prizes, and the institution of examinations, 
Nor can it be doubted that they deal justly and effectively 
with such cases of professional misconduct as are from time to 
time brought to their notice. But, for the most part, if they 
do good, they do it by stealth, and it would be difficult to 
name an occasion during the last ten years—one of the most 
critical periods in the history of the English Bar—upon which 
they have interposed to resist an encroachment, to remedy a 
grievance, or to suggest or support a beneficial reform. 

The causes of the marked and growing impotence of the 
Inns of Court are to be found partly in the altered conditions 
under which the work of the profession is carried on, partly 
in the composition and character of the governing bodies 
themselves, Within the memory of living men, the Bar con- 
sisted of a comparatively small number of persons, all living 
and practising in London, under the eye and within easy reach 
of the arm of the paternal authority of the Masters of the 
Bench. Twice a year its members were dispersed over the 
country, on the various Circuits; bat to prevent them from 
abusing their temporary freedom, they were environed, wherever 
they went, by an iron fence of protective etiquette, and sub- 
jected to the penal jurisdiction of the ambulatory Circuit 
Court. The profession was, in fact, governed by a kind of 
club law, which was easily enforced among a body of men not 
too numerous to be personally acquainted, bound together by 
community of pursuits and interests, and peculiarly well 
situated for making their wishes known and their influ- 
ence felt. But this state of things has been completely 
changed by the large increase in the numbers of the 
Bar, and its gradual and growing decentralisation. Rules 
of conduct and prescriptions of etiquette which were well 
adapted to the oid system have become unsuitable, nor is 
it even any longer possible to secure by means of the old 
machinery the observance of such of them as are fit to be 
retained. Tor the same reason, it is far more difficult than it 
used to be to ascertain and to find expression for the floating 
opinion of the profession. The Bar has, in short, reached a 
stage when it can neither be governed nor take any kind of 
effective corporate action without representative institutions. 
And the essential weakness of its existing organisation is that 
it is in no sense representative. The Benchers of the Inns of 
Court form, for most purposes, four entirely distinct and inde- 
pendent bodies. They are, moreover, constituted upon a 
thoroughly vicious principle, all vacancies being supplied by 
co-optation ; while tradition dictates that no one shall be con- 
sidered eligible who is not either a Queen’s Counsel, or a 
“junior ” who has long since passed his prime. The younger 
members of the Bar, who are, after all, a vast majority even 
of the practising part of it, are completely excluded from 
all share in the choice of its rulers and spokesmen. It is 
not to be wondered at that feebleness, want of initiative, 
and caution carried to the point of timidity should constantly 
mark the action of bodies which rest upon no popular basis, 
and are only accidentally in sympathy with the constituency 
on whose behalf they profess to speak and act. Accordingly, 
the main object of the recent meeting of the Bar was to secure 
the establishment of a permanent, elective Committee, on which 
the interests and ideas of all sections of the profession would 
be adequately represented. 

If it be asked what interest the public has in a better 
organisation of the Bar, it ought to be a sufficient answer to 
point to the good results which have attended a similar pro- 
cess in the case of the other branch of the Legal Profession. 
The services rendered by the Incorporated Law Society, both 
to professional morality and to the improvement of the Law, 
have been conspicuously great. Every attorney of the baser sort 
lives with the fear of the Society constantly before his eyes, and 
there is good reason to believe that, in consequence of its 
strenuous and indefatigable efforts, the class is being sensibly 
thinned down. In the matter of Law reform, the value of the 
criticisms and suggestions which the Society, focussing as it 
does the opinions of a mass of experts, has from time to time 
offered, with reference both to the form and the substance of 
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nding legislation, has been attested by successive Lord 
Chancellors. Like benefits may surely be expected from any 
such organisation of the disjecta membra of the Bar as will 
make the profession, for the first time for many years, really 
articulate, and capable of united action. T'he temptations to 
the grosser forms of professional misconduct are not great at 
the Bar, and are rarely yielded to; but the public is as much 
interested as the profession itself in a thorough revision, under- 
taken by competent hands, of its traditional regulations, con- 
ventions, and etiquettes. A quasi-legislative authority is 
urgently wanted, both to get rid of much that is antiquated 
and superfluous in its present code, and to lay down 
definite rules for cases which ate now unprovided for. 
A really strong and representative Committee of the 
Bar would also be invaluable as an aid to Parliament in 
certain departments of general legislation. If, for instance, 
the Criminal Appeal Bill, which is battling its way wearily 
against the ignorant obstruction of Lord R. Churchill and his 
friends, had been submitted to and revised by such a body, it 
would have been presented to the House of Commons in a 
better form, and with far greater authority. And Parliament, 
having in its inscrutable wisdom entrusted to the Judges the 
power, which they use most liberally, of transforming our 
whole system of civil procedure from time to time at their 
discretion, it is certain that many past mistakes would have 
been avoided, as it is to be hoped that some which are now 
imminent may be averted, if all the new rules were laid in the 
first instance before the authorised representatives of the Bar. 





THE SOUTH-AFRICAN COLONIES.—A SUGGESTION. 


HERE is a tendency just now to exaggerate the badness 

of all news from South Africa. Many of the colonists 

are very sore at the absence of high-handedness in Liberal 
policy, and at what they think undue concessions to “ Dutch”’ 
feelings and ideas. They represent every event—and events 
are always occurring in South Africa—in the worst light, and 
find eager allies among Tory speakers who have convinced 
themselves that “ Mismanagement in South Africa” is an 
effective hustings cry. It is not, for the real feeling of the 
householders is that such matters are for Governments to 
arrange ; but the Tories think so, and they therefore study all 
reports from the Cape, exaggerate them, and pour out the 
names of little-known chiefs and unknown localities with 
amusing fluency, and very often amusing ignorance. According 
to many of them, the Liberal Government is too lenient to 
Boers, and is therefore hated by the Dutch; too favourable 
to black men, and therefore hated by the tribes; too gener- 
ous with its franchises, and therefore hated by the settlers! 
Nevertheless, in spite of all the allowances to be made on this 
account, the situation in South Africa cannot be pronounced 
good. The British Government, whether Tory or Liberal, 
succeeds there less than in any quarter of the world, except, 
perhaps, Ireland. The broad ends of its policy are never satis- 
factorily secured. The native population is never quite at 
peace ; the Colonial Ministries are never quite content; the 
Boer Governments are never without an alleged grievance. 
The troubles, too, are not merely troubles, but always threaten 
to develope into explosions, which will lead, and that very 
rapidly, to demands for military intervention. We toler- 
ate much in the Boer Governments, but still there is 
a@ point’ at which we should fall back on force. 
The Colonial Governments are let alone, but still they 
may force large territories on us, to defend or to give up to 
barbarism. We bear incessant native risings with equanimity; 
but still, if the white men were in danger, we should send out 
troops without delay. It is in ignoring that perplexity that 
the error of the Times lies. That journal has maintained for 
years, with unusual consistency, that our South-African pos- 
sessions are not worth having, and that all power and respon- 
sibility should be handed over to the Colonists, with permis- 
sion to do the best they can at their own expense. That 
would be easy advice, though immoral, if the Colonists 
were united, or were always certain to win; but neither 
of these conditions can be reckoned on with any cer- 
tainty. The Dutch and the English are not united, and 
if the British Government withdrew, the Dutch element 
would probably demand supremacy under a threat of civil war, 
while the native strength is uninterruptedly increasing. Upon 
the first point there may be some difference of opinion, men 
like our correspondent of to-day, who live in towns and 
talk to the educated, reporting that the ill-feeling between 
the white races is not deep; but the mass of authority 





is all the other way. Mr. Gladstone has repeatedly 
stated that the Dutch, as a body, sympathise with the 
Boers, and Lord Kimberley only the other day declared 
that this was the difficulty of the situation. Without wary 
walking, he said, the Colonial Office might find itself resisted 
by two-thirds of the white population ; that is, in fact, might 
have all South Africa to reconquer. Sir Hercules Robinson is 
coming home, it is said, to impress thesame truth. That con- 
sideration alone is fatal to the Zimes’ plan of withdrawal, 
while the second one, the increase of native strength, is never 
questioned. So strong is the pressure of emigrants from the 
North, so rapid the increase of the settled tribes, that a general 
rising of the dark races is always a possibility, and if it occurred, 
and there seemed even a chance of Europe being slaughtered 
out of Africa, the Times’ policy of abstention would go at once 
to the winds. No Government could exist an hour which 
consciously permitted such a catastrophe. 

Under these circumstances, might it not be worth the while 
of the Colonial Office to consider whether an intermediate 
authority between themselves and the South-African Colonies 
would not be of use? The effort to secure Federation has 
failed, for the time, owing partly to the Transvaal war, partly 
to the jealousies of the Colonies, and partly to the incurable 
difficulties of the Native question, but could not much of the 
benefit expected from that scheme be secured in another way ? 
Suppose her Majesty were represented in South Africa by a Vice- 
roy carefully selected, to whom the Governors would report, with 
whom the Boer Presidents would negotiate, and who would, as 
regards natives, possess all the authority the Crown and Par- 
liament could give him. Such an officer might be invested 
with the commission of Captain-General, once or twice given 
in India—Lord George Bentinck, for example, held it—he 
would be for the Colonies a Colonial Office present on the 
spot, for the natives a Grand Protector, and for the Boer 
States a Plenipotentiary with whom they could negotiate 
frankly. Wielding such powers, in personal communication 
with the leaders of South-African politics, always on the spot, 
and always watching opinion, he would, we conceive, be able 
to remove, and frequently even to anticipate, difficulties which 
press severely on the Colonial Office, hampered as it neces- 
sarily must be by want of local knowledge, by conflicting 
reports, and by those defects of vision which so constantly 
debar exiles from understanding the precise situation in the 
countries they have left. If a Viceroy is useful anywhere, it 
should be in a country of vast extent, filled with nearly inde- 
pendent States and tribes, and harassed by differences of race, 
of colour, and of civilisation. A supreme referee upon the spot, 
placed above the strife of parties, is always necessary in such cir- 
cumstances, if it be only to keep the Home Government informed 
as a competent Ambassador would do; but the Viceroy could do 
more, for he could steadily impress upon all British representa- 
tives that, so far as they needed British aid, a definite line of 
policy must be adhered to. Moreover, he would adhere to it 
himself, and so steady the policy of the Colonial Office, which 
in a country like South Africa is apt to respond too readily to 
party changes at home. 

It may be said that the experiment has been tried, a High 
Commissioner having several times been appointed, not always 
with success. The High Commissioner, however, has always 
been a Governor of some one colony, has always been some- 
thing of a partisan, and has never been able to travel easily, 
to confer with the Chiefs of the Independent States, or to make 
Colonists, Boers, and Natives alike understand the separateness 
of his position. The Viceroy should be free of detailed duties, 
should regard himself as Ambassador far more than ruler, and 
should be of such rank among politicians that Governments 
could quote his authority as one in which they confided. He 
should be, in fact, the kind of man whom a good Government . 
selects for the Viceroyalty of India. We have always hoped 
that the Government might one day be able to avail itself at 
the Cape of its own good-fortune in possessing in the House of 
Lords a Peer who is also a Dutch noble, who is familiar with 
the inner feelings of both races, and who would be at all events 
understood by both. Lord Reay, born Baron Bentinck, and 
trained to diplomatic work in the service of the Netherlands, 
would, if he would accept the post, make a perfect representa- 
tive of the Crown in South Africa; but the suggestion is 
independent of any individual name. What is wanted is a 
man of high rank, familiar at once with administration and 
diplomacy, who could represent England on the spot, hold 
together the various and often-conflicting authorities—could 
reign, as far as natives were concerned—and be, in fact, the 
Colonial Office on the spot, in the very face of the problem 
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which so puzzles them, and which may be measured by a 
single week’s news. Since Friday week, the country has been 
informed authoritatively that Cetewayo has been defeated 
in a rather serious engagement,—which means _pos- 
sible anarchy in Zululand; that the Basutos have all 
broken loose,—which means that the Cape Ministry will 
declare them subjects of the Crown only; that President 
Brand, of the Orange River Free State, has demanded the 
fulfilment of the Aliwal Convention with him,—which means 
that Great Britain must conquer the Basutos, lest they should 

* trouble the Free State; and that the Cape Government is 
sending home the Attorney-General to confer with Lord 
Derby,—which means that the Cape statesmen see difficulties 
close ahead not to be settled by despatches. None of these 
things may come to much, for, as we have said, all affairs at 
the Cape are exaggerated by the atmosphere through which we 
see them; but they are all serious enough to make politicians 
long for a little white light. As for cost, no South-African 
trouble ever lets the Treasury off under millions. 





THE EFFECT OF CONSCRIPTION ON LITTLE WARS. 


T is often said, and generally believed, that the enormous 
Standing Armies which in these days Continental States 

deem it expedient to maintain tend to render wars more 
frequent, and peace less secure. The correctness of this view 
is, however, open to very grave question. There can be 
little doubt that universal military service, whereby 
alone great standing armies can be raised, especially when 
-associated with universal suffrage, makes aggressive war- 
fare less probable, and distant expeditions more diffi- 
cult. Only those who have lived in countries where 
military service is universal can form any adequate idea of the 
terrible memories left by the most glorious of wars, and of 
the unspeakable horror with which the bare possibility of 
future wars is regarded. It was the lot of the present 
writer to spend two years in Germany shortly after 
4he war of 1870-71, and he saw and heard enough to 
-convince him that only under pressure of the sternest neces- 
sity will this or the rising generation of Germans engage 
in another contest. For universal military service is all- 
devouring. Once the Army is mobilised, every valid man 
between twenty and twenty-eight must go to the front. 
Should the struggle continue, and the Landwehr be called out, 
the limit of age is extended to thirty-three. The only son of 
his mother, the rising physician, the popular advocate, the 
busy merchant, the spoiled darling of fortune, the newly- 
married workman,—all must shoulder the Miiuser, don the 
pickelhaube, fare as common soldiers fare, and face wounds, 
hardship, and death. Except among officers hungry for pro- 
motion, and young men eager for excitement and adventure, 
the mere idea of war is viewed in Germany with a repugnance 
which in England is hardly conceivable. A considerable pro- 
portion of the Germans who leave their country for the Far 
West, leave it less to better their condition than to avoid the 
incidence of military service. The two great wars in which 
Germany since 1815 has been involved were in both in- 
stances followed by a portentous increase of emigration. Ask an 
American-German, or his son sent t» the old country for his 
education, which country he prefers,—that of his birth or of 
his adoption. The answer is invariably the same,—* America, 
of course. There is no military service there!” Nobody knows 
better than Prince Bismarck the wretchedness wrought by 
war, a wretchedness far more keenly felt by those who stay at 
home than by those who have to face the bullets of the foe. 
The survivors are always the greatest sufferers. His never- 
«easing efforts to strengthen Germany by alliances arise far 
more from a desire to reduce the chances of war by a general 
understanding among the Military Powers than from fear of 
French revenge,—a fear for which there was never less war- 
rant than at the present moment, war being even more 
dreaded and universal military service more detested in France 
than in Germany. The system in France is comparatively 
new; the people are more restive and rebellious, and 
by reason of the relative smallness of their families, 
the blood-tax is harder on the French than on_ their 
neighbours. The German peasant, with three or four 
sons—and most German peasants have three or four sons 
—can spare one at a time for military duty without 
serious incenvenience; but when the French peasant parts 
with one of his two children (the regulation number) he loses 
his right-hand, and the mere hint of a possible war drives 
him positively wild. ‘ What is the feeling of people in Savoy 











it 
about the connection with France?” asked the present writer 
a few days ago, of an intelligent Savoyard peasant. * We would 
rather be French than Italian,” was the answer, 
there are no more wars.” 

The tendency of universal military service to make people 
more pacific is, indeed, too palpable to be denied. It arises 
from the nature of things. Citizen soldiers, who would fight 
cheerfully in defence of their country, would not easily be in. 
duced to risk their lives in an unprovoked attack on a neigh- 
bouring nation ; and in France and Germany, the right to vote 
and the liability to serve go together. The Tunisian war 
showed most significantly that universal military service ig jn- 
compatible with distant expeditions, except on a very small 
scale. The reason is obvious. A French regiment is com- 
posed of the men actually with the colours and of the resery- 
ists, The latter have served their time, and nothing saya 
imminent war with a great Power would justify their recall 
to the regiment. Of the men with the colours, some have 
only just joined and are not fit to serve, and some have go 
nearly completed their term of service that it would not be 
worth while to send them far from home. The residye— 
perhaps half, possibly only a third of the regiment—would 
consist of men who had two years to serve, and even they 
would not be seasoned soldiers, capable of sustaining the 
hardships of a campaign in such countries as Anam or Mada- 
gascar. These are the reasons which rendered the organisation 
of the expedition to Tunis so difficult, and which compel the 
French Government to send out reinforcements to Tonqnin in 
driblets of 1,000 or 1,500 men at a time, most, if not all, of 
whom have either volunteered expressly for the occasion, or 
belong to the Foreign Legion or to the Infanterie and 
Artillerie de Marine, which are composed exclusively of 
volunteers, and constitute in effect the sole force of 
which the French Government can dispose for carry- 
ing out a policy of adventure. We have been at some 
pains to ascertain the strength of this force. The Foreign 
Legion numbers, at its full strength, 3,000 men; but recruits 
are often lacking, and its effective strength cannot safely be 
computed at more than 2,500. According to La Statistique 
of Maurice Bloert, the Infanterie de Marine, including the 
transport service, consists nominally of 15,215 men. But the 
force is far below its proper strength ; it contains many non- 
combatants, and lisé2 Reclus, in a recent communication to 
a friend, estimates the effective strength of the Marine In- 
fantry and Artillery at 16,000 men at the outside. We have 
thus something less than 20,000 men, all seasoned soldiers, 
theoretically available for distant expeditions, without dis- 
organising the regular army by breaking up regiments, or 
creating discontent among the peasantry by sending their sons 
to perish in African jungles, or conquer colonies in the China 
Seas. But as some of these men must be retained for service 
in the Fleet, and several detachments are on duty in the West 
Indies, Cayenne, and elsewhere, the number actually available 
is probably not more than from 10,000 to 15,000. With so 
slender a force it is impossible to do much, and men in autho- 
rity, however much they may desire “ to extend the influence 
of France,” are compelled, in the main, to keep to the fireside 
policy which universal military service, by bringing home to 
every French citizen the unpleasantness of war, has imposed 
upon them. The same difficulty is experienced in other 
countries where a similar system prevails. During the debate 
on the Egyptian Question in the Italian Parliament, the 
Minister frankly admitted that one of the reasons why the 
Government declined to join England in the suppression of Arabi’s 
insurrection was the difficulty of organising a force for foreign 
service. And yet Italy has a standing army of 200,000 men, 
and a potential force of 1,400,000! The lesson of Tunis has 
not been lost. We owe the non-intervention of France in 
Egypt, as well as of Italy, more to the exigencies of universal 
military service than to deliberate policy. So long as that 
system obtains, peace is likely to prevail, When voters have 
to fight in person, they will not sanction wars the causes of 
which they do not clearly understand, and in defence of which 
they are not willing to lay down their lives. Sanction for the 
expedition to Tonquin was only obtained by official statements 
that there would be no war. 


* 80 long as 





THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 
i figures given in the Report presented to the Fifteenth 
Co-operative Congress are not very clearly set out, and 
they are not quite identical with those quoted by Mr. Baxter 
in his opening address. But even with these drawbacks they 
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are exceedingly striking. The Societies which made returns 
for the year 1881 were 865, with 515,000 members. The 
total sales for the year came to very nearly twenty millions, 
the net profit on which amounted to £1,333,513. These 
profits were made on a share capital of not quite six 
millions. In Scotland there were 238 societies, with 
85,439 members. The total sales for the year were 
£3,496,137, and the net profit £303,733, on a share capital 
of £473,633. Taking the ten years from 1872 to 1881, Mr. 
Baxter says the profits on the share capital have been at the rate 
of 29 per cent. per annum for England and 65 per cent. per 
annum for Scotland. It would be interesting to know why there 
should be so great a difference in the rate of profit between the 
two countries. The only reason that suggests itself is that to the 
Scottish mind it is more pleasant to see much money coming 
in than to see little going out. Ina co-operative society the 
members have their choice between paying little for the goods 
they buy and paying highly for the goods, while receiving 
large returns in the shape of bonuses on their pur- 
chases. Mr. Baxter speaks as though there was something 
creditable in the fact that the dividend of the Scottish 
Societies is “more than double that which had been realised 
by our friends on the other side of the Tweed.” This national 
self-glorification surely betrays that infection of nature which 
Aoth remain, yea in them that are regenerate. It savours of 
ihe old pride in making large profits out of a public which 
was regarded as the appointed prey of the retail tradesman, 
and as such has no place in the new world of Co-operation. 
Who pay this dividend of 65 per cent.? The purchasers. 
Who receive this dividend of 65 per cent.? The purchasers. 
It is merely a transfer from one pocket to another. There is 
no question about this, because the interest on the share capital 
is allowed for before the net profit is calculated. Consequently, 
there is neither merit nor demerit in paying large dividends. 
That I give ninepence at a Scottish Co-operative Store for 
what I could buy at 2 similar store in England for fivepence, 
is really of no importance whatever. In the one case, I receive 
fourpence back at the end of the year; in the other case, I 
receive nothing. The article, whatever it is, costs me precisely 
the same in the two cases, unless, indeed, my purchases are so 
large as to make it a serious matter to lie so long out of the 
money. All that is really essential to the success of a 
Co-operative Society is that the prices shall be fixed sufficiently 
high to guard against any possibility of loss, and for this pur- 
pose a moderate return in the shape of bonus to purchasers is 
the best and simplest system that can be adopted. 

Besides the numerous Societies with which the Co-operative 
Congress dealt, there are the great London Distributing 
Agencies. The accounts of the five largest of these were 
given in the Statist of last Saturday. Their annual sales in 
1882 amounted to £4,778,530. Their gross profits in the 
same year were close upon £450,000. A single society, the 
Army and Navy, sold last year £2,148,288, and made a 
gross profit of £189,864. With the exception of the 
Manchester Wholesale Co-operative Society, of which the 
sales are £4,500,000 a year, the Army and Navy is 
the largest Store in the kingdom. The main difference 
between these Societies and the Working-men’s Societies is 
that in the latter the dividend on capital is limited to £5 per 
cent., and any surplus profit is divided among the purchasers ; 
whereas, in the former, there is no restriction on the dividends 
beyond the interest of the shareholder not to drive away trade 
by unduly high prices. In fact, the London Societies are 
really Joint-Stock Companies for the distribution of all goods 
in general request, and, in the first instance, there was nothing 
to prevent them from putting their charges at any figure which 
would still leave the purchaser an advantage in dealing with them. 
Now, however, a new form of rivalry has risen up, which promises 
in the future to exercise a very effectual check on this tendency. 
The points in which Co-operative Stores have the advantage over 
the shops which they are superseding are ready-money pay- 
ments, the saving of the cost of carriage, and the large scale 
on which they do business, How is an ordinary shopkeeper 
to stand up against them in any one of these respects? His 
customers are accustomed to have long credit given them, and 
if he refuses it, they leave him. He has to keep men, carts, 
and horses to deliver at short notice very much fewer parcels 
than he could deliver with the same staff, if he could but 
secure the necessary orders. He cannot hope to increase his 
trade, because he sells only one class of goods, and 
even in this has half-a-dozen rivals in the same street. 
Consequently, he cannot bring his prices anywhere near those 
charged at the Stores, unless he either sells inferior goods, or 





submits in the long-run to make a loss, instead of a profit. 
Now, however, there are shops which do business on as large 
a scale as the Stores, insist as rigidly on ready-money pay- 
ments, and only differ from them in providing free carriage. 
So far as the convenience of the buyer goes, shops of 
this kind have the advantage of the Stores. The prices 
charged are about the same, the delivery of the goods 
is more rapid, and there is not the constant sense of having 
to pay extra for it. Still, the cost of delivery has to be 
met somehow, and if it is not paid by the purchaser, it 
must come out of the profits of the shopkeeper. But if the 
shopkeeper is to contend successfully with the Stores, he must 
charge prices which only return the shareholders of the Stores 
some 5 per cent. on their capital; and if out of this he has 
to deduct the cost of delivering the goods, how will it be 
worth his while to sell at all? The answer to this question 
touches upon the really weak point in the Co-operative system, 
—its inferior command of individual energy and individual 
courage. If the manager of a Co-operative Store is uncon- 
scientious, he is likely to be careless about a business 
which, after all, is not his. If he is conscientious, he is 
likely to be timid in the expenditure of money which, after all, 
is not his. These are the two rocks upon which Co-operative 
Societies almost necessarily run, and neither of these has 
any dangers for the private trader. He has a direct and 
immediate interest in pushing his business, and if, in order to 
do this, he runs any serious risk, he puts no one in peril but- 
himself. He may reckon, therefore, upon making very much 
more than the £5 per cent. which contents the shareholders 
in a Co-operative Society, and out of this margin will come the 
cost of carriage. 

Thus the Retail Trade of the future seems to reveal itself as 
divided between Co-operative Stores and those large private 
concerns which can afford to supply the best goods at- 
equally low prices. We shall not pretend to see in this a. 
perfect millennium. The small shopkeepers are, after all, a 
very numerous and a very industrious class, and the prospect 
of their slow, but inevitable extinction, is not to be welcomed 
with enthusiasm. They have been very useful in the past, 
and between them and their customers there is a link of 
human sympathy which, if it be not always perfectly disin- 
terested, is at least more attractive than the universal indif- 
ference with which one of a hundred shopmen takes 
down the orders of one of ten thousand buyers. “They 
always,” says Miss Thackeray of the tradespeople, in “ Old 
Kensington,” “conversed with their customers while they 
measured a yard of silk, or sold a skein of thread across 
their counters. Dolly would feel flattered when Mr. Baize 
found her grown. Even Lady Sarah would graciously reply 
to his respectful inquiries after her health, on the rare occasions 
when she shopped herself.” Pleasures of this sort will not 
hold their own against the current of a great social change, but 
it is what we cannot keep that we most-naturally regret. It 
may be that the constantly changing conditions of modern 
civilisation will disclose some new chance for the small retail 
traders. What form that chance will take cannot now be fore- 
seen; possibly, indeed, it will only be developed out of a more 
complete ruin than has yet overtaken the class it is to benefit. 





THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 
NE’S first vague impression is that one has “ been there,” 
ina previous state of existence ; and that impression settles: 
down into a combined reminiscence of the Exhibition in 1862, the 
permanent marine department of the Museum over the way, 
and the life-saving inventions at the Agricultural Hall last year. 
There is a suggestion of the Trocadero in the curved galleries 
sweeping away from the great conservatory, where the Queen’s 
State Barge lies in state, a dead emblem, disiuterred after a 
hundred years, and attended by mutes in scarlet and badges ; 
but the Prince’s Pavilion, with its £9,000 worth of solidly 
sumptuous upholstery, and its darkness visible, leaving the 
Windsor tapestries upon the walls to be taken on trust or seen 
by electric light—hardly appropriate to a summer show—is a 
less agreeab!e, though a more magnificent object than the 
maisonette in the Champ de Mars, whose doors only have been 
transferred to South Kensington. The foreign flavour of the 
great show speedily makes itself felt, for not only are the repre- 
sentative fishing people to be seen in each division, but a much- 
beaded Canadian of preoccupied aspect, who might be one of the 
“brothers” of Moore’s beautiful old song, paddles his own canoe 











in a very navigable pond, and two live pelicans stand on one leg 
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apiece in the water, with their big bills despondent, as though 
regretful of the distant delights of free fishing—in the 
Nile, perhaps—and contemplating a resentful dive at the 
holiday crowd, which is everywhere. An animated crowd, in- 
terested and good-humoured, with much strange speech among 
it, such as one has not heard since ’62; and in the practical 
galleries, down Dutch and Canadian ways especially, a preval- 
ence of the marine element. Ham Peggotty is well to the fore, 
and with his “ mates” is curious as to nets and boats—not of 
the pleasure pattern—and frankly suspicious of the sea-going 
sincerity of the Chinese division (entirely perfect in its arrange- 
ment, and as serenely ready as if it had been there for a year, 
when every other was in wild confusion), on account of the glow 
of colour, the flaunting, outlandish flags, and the great, undu- 
lating, glittering, red-bearded dragons that guard the doorway. 
“This here’s a theayter !” said Ham, with a disconcerted pull at 
his loose neckkerchief, as he caught sight of a sculptured group 
of spectacled Mandarins, seated in carved arm-chairs in a grove 
of Chinese lanterns, and also found himself in the living presence 
ofa mild yellow gentleman (in blue silk, with a wide black hat, 
a bare throat, and shoes like flat-irons) whose calm politeness 
seemed to control the crowd, so that “China” was a restful 
haven, in comparison with the Western world. 


Only a superficial view is possible on a first visit to this 
gigantic Exhibition, which has aroused interest amounting to 
enthusiasm, and got an immense amount of work out of every- 
body concerned in it; and that view is generally, but not com- 
pletely, satisfactory. The main effect is grandiose, but while 
one is astonished at the amount of invention, art, and decora- 
tion, occasionally dropping into poetry, connected with fish, 
one also observes the ugliness of the chief entrance, with its 
prison-like barriers, the ill-arranged trophy of patchy flags stuck 
up against bare boards in the “ hall,” instead of being displayed 
upon a draped background; the vulgar, staring advertisements, 
worthy of a Continental railway waiting-room ; and the hideous, 
heavy cases, so judiciously placed that they hide the valuable 
series of paintings lent by the Fishmongers’ Company, and afford 
a fine relief for the thrilling announcements above-mentioned. 
Lastly, the ugliest clock (we hope) that ever was made 
in this world,—a clumsy, plate-shaped, black-faced monster 
(with a fine voice, though), urges its monotonous lesson 
upon holiday-making mankind about as attractively as a 
school black-board. The incessant din of the newspaper and 
programme boys, reminding one of the opposition bawlers 
in the streets on dynamite days, might be suppressed with 
advantage; and perhaps it would not be too much of an 
infringement of British liberty, if visitors to the vast and very 
picturesque gallery in which the boats, sails, and sail-making 
are exhibited were invited to “circulate,” after the French 
fashion, going down on one side and coming back on the other. 
At present, they are suggestive of Malays running amok, but 
happily unprovided with the kris. The determined explorer who 
forces himself into the narrow passage behind the cases in the 
hall will find some pictures worth looking at, especially 
Scott’s Westminster and London Bridges, in 1757, (the latter 
reminds one of the old ferry-song, ‘Sing ho, my Lady Lee !’’) 
anda few by Arnold van Hacken, in which fish are treated, now 
with Zola-like realism as to their insides, and again, with a 
touch of artistic feeling. There is one dramatic, blunt-nosed 
gasper expiring against a background of flat-fish, with a gashy 
mouth somewhere near its waist, that is quite fascinating. 
In the “Fine Arts” department adjoining the hall senti- 
ment is not wanting. We could dispense with a monstrous 
picture of a fish-stall and its saleswomen, that occupies the 
place of honour; but the fish portraits, the river scenes, 
the “ Anglers’ Delights” (one is benignly presided over by a 
cathedral), the pretty ruralities illustrative of the gentle craft, 
with its impudent assumption that the silvery victims “ don’t 
mind it,” the peculiarly mild jokes in which “ piscatorial artists” 
indulge, and the recognition of a quiet but absorbing enthu- 
siasm, leading to the braving of wet feet and chills, which, how- 
ever incomprehensible to us, possesses wholly a great number of 
our not insane fellow-creatures, render this preliminary to the 
severer purposes of the Exhibition very pleasant. The jokes on 
canvas “took” like the fish, “The Biter Bit ”—a very replete 
pike being triumphantly landed—was much appreciated, and 
* A Catastrophe ” collected an admiring crowd, as well it might, 
for the too confiding cat who has staked upon the black, not 
the red, lobster, and is securely nipped in a strong, short claw, 
makes an uncommonly clever picture. An adjacent otter, with his 





prey, is tragic after the manner of a Briton Rividre, reminding 
us of a tribute once offered by a domestic poet to a feline pet,— 
“With all my paws, and all my jaws, 
My food I claws.” 
The arrangement here is very pretty; everywhere are marine 
emblems, flags, anchors, and nets in festoons, and the long vista 
beyond, stretching down to the Goods’ Entrance, like an enorm- 
ous light tunnel, with flags, nets, machinery, boats, all sorts of 
things that give one a general sensation of being “on board,” 
with several thousands of shipmates and a month or go to 
shake down in, is charming. But there is the fish. 
market to tempt us at one side, while endless colonnades 
in every direction invite us to come and learn all about 
fisheries all over the world; splendid cases display the treasures 
of the great deep, and tell of the peril of those that go down to 
the sea in ships ; the manifold industrial devices of the Thames 
Mission appeal to public support on behalf of its objects; the 
huge stand of the Bible Society is prominent, as becomes it; 
and Lady Brassey’s wonderful collection of coral, madrepore, 
carved shells, feather and shell ornaments, and other objects 
from the Southern Seas, is surrounded all day long by an ad. 
miring crowd. Curiosity, rather than admiration, is aroused by 
a stand containing articles of use and ornament, cunningly 
contrived from crab and lobster-shells mounted in silver and 
gold. These are ingenious, but ugly: knives and forks with 
handles formed of lobster-claws are objects which every gentle- 
man’s dinner-table is better without, so far as comfort is con- 
cerned. Equally uncongenial is the notion of a toilet mirror 
framed in the distended jaw of a shark. Death and the Lady, 
indeed! The force of eccentricity and bad taste could hardly go 
farther. A fish market (approached by a Gothic gateway of 
twisted columns) forming an agreeable promenade, and where 
the smells, if “ fish-like,” do not get time to become “ ancient,” is 
a pleasant novelty. Here one may behold fishes beautifully 
becalmed in transparent slabs of ice, and mysterious to the 
uninitiated as flies in amber, green vases of ferns and water- 
plants and artistically treated seaweed, “ wet” fish, shell-fish 
(the oyster stalls have suggestive cruets on the premises), fresh- 
water fish, the sportive French crayfish all alive in a tank, un- 
conscious of the dainty sealed bottles of his ultimate expression 
(bisque d'écrevisses) on the slab above him, the pale-pink 
prawn, and the familiar shrimp, in persuasive half-pint packets, 
handy for the proletariat tea, as a souvenir from South Ken- 
sington. 

Who shall tell of the tinned fish and the dried fish, of the 
kippered salmon and the roe of cod, of the herring “ cured ” to 
every taste, national and particular; of the pretty canisters of 
condiments, provocative of unappeasable thirst, ready to be sent 
out to our dear ones in India; and the nice adaptation of the 
fan and the festoon to the arrangement of Finnan “ haddies,” 
Yarmouth bloaters, and ‘ the herrin’” of all the seas ? How gay 
are the stalls, how little sloppy (considering) is the pavement; 
what models of locomotive elegance are the light vans, blue- 
grey, picked out with red, for market purposes,—chariots in 
which Masaniello might have driven, and King Naso held his 
fish auction—how well the “ bit of red” shows up in banks of 
lobster, and what a pretty lightness is lent to the scene by the 
globes of perpetually circumnavigating gold and silver fish! 
To say that one’s mind expands alarmingly on the subject of 
sauce, is sternly made up to have it out with the cook on the 
piscatorial monotony of existence, and to stand no nonsense 
for the future, is feebly to express the effect of the fish 
market, and what we may take leave to call the oil-and-pickle 
arcade. The latter is u truly amazing place; one gets to the 
end of it, receiving by the way a tribute of glazed cards, 
silently presented, with a notion that, in a world in which so 
many good things are to be had in such beautiful bottles and 
such loves of pots, life should be worth living, ina flat, with a tall 
press in the wall crammed with “ selections ” from all the com- 
pressive countries—chiefly Norway—in peace unbroken by any 
“tradesman” except the baker, though, indeed, even he might be 
baffled by biscuits. But from this “fond, fond vision, happy, 
happy dream!” one must awake, for it is not business, and Canada 
calls, Columbia hails, North and South summon one to behold 
how they each and all bring their harvests “home from all the 
seas.” There is the foreign fish market on the other side, and 
some day, late in June, perhaps, one may reach it; and there is the 
promenade, a vast play-ground, where the bands perform, and 
concerts are to be given (with “O Pescator!” “Tom Bowling,” 
and Dibdin generally, let us hope). And there is India, ap- 
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roached by a noble entrance, with such alligators as would not 
condescend to call cousins with the feeble and muddy 
reptiles we have hitherto been put off with, stuffed, and 
sleeping sweetly on the roof. Then one is wanted in Russia, 
and in Poland (a country we do not naturally think of as con- 
nected with fish), in Heligoland and Scandinavia, all over Italy, 
Greece, Spain, and France, up at Stornoway and the Lewis 
with Sheila’s people, in the Bahamas, where the fish have 
strange faces; down among those wonderful Dutchmen in the 
Low Countries, so “ bad to beat” at anything, whether it be an 
art of war or peace; away in our own Australian Colonies, 
admirably répresented according to their wont; in Japan, where 
the swarming sea and rivers are the life-source of the people; 
in China, where fish-culture is carried to a height that 
astonishes even at a passing glance, and would reward the 
closest study ; in short, everywhere, and all at once. Breathes 
there a man or woman in the vast enclosure, a garden 
no longer, but where flirtation still flourishes, who is not 
eager to contemplate the sea-fishes in the aquarium, see Grace 
Darling’s boat, and make a call on the Marquis of Exeter’s 
whale? Not only can one not do it all, but one can only grasp a 
small portion of what there is todo. There’s fascination for a week 
in China only ; in the beautiful fishing fleet, with grass-mat sails, 
that seems to be coming to shore with a fair wind; in the 
slender and fragile-looking, but almost indestructibly strong 
fishing apparatus, all made of bamboo; in the wonderful silk 
nets (as fine as those our children used to have their golden hair 
packed into before mane-and-fringe time) with which the unwary 
fish are caught by the gills; in the curious oyster-culture pro- 
cesses, and seine fishing with rafts. Then there is the tetradon, 
a knobbly, bladder-shaped creature, used by the Chinese as a 
lantern, when he has been scooped; a collection of beautiful 
shells, and a hammer-headed shark from Formosa; models of 
boats with luminous edges for fishing by moonlight (we are not 
even a match-box ahead of the Yellow Man), and of the salt- 
pans used all over the vast empire that has no salt mines. The 
cases of fish, resting on their fins at the bottom of spirits-of- 
wine lakes, the admirable drawings by native artists, the beauti- 
ful models of cargo-junks, a fishing-house, and a fisherman’s 
temple; the otter-nets, in which the terror of the finny tribes 
is let down to fish, not for his own paw, but for his master’s 
behoof; the innumerable inventions that tell of the patient toil 
of the Yellow People, and their wonderful faculty for utilising 
everything, render this division supremely interesting. Then 
there is the Stuffed-fish Department, which has its fascination, 
net for the captors only, to whom each cool, contemplative, 
anxious-looking specimen represents a victory. For instance, 
Mr. Pugh’s trophies, ‘“ all taken in three years” from the bosom 
of Father Thames, are positively characteristic; they are 
poised, not pinned, in their cases; and two dace, in particular, 
are passing one another, with that strictly unrecognising, 
minding-their-own-business aspect, which no one who has 
learned the various expressions of fish, by watching them in 
an‘aquarium, will fail to observe. There is in the same collection 
an otter climbing up a rock, with a fish in his jaws, that is 
a triumph of taxidermy. The fierce satisfaction and anticipa- 
tion in the compression of the jaw and nostrils, and the grip of 
the hinder claws on the wet stone, bringing out the muscles of 
the leg, are perfect. But, neither is the Stuffed-fish collection 
the business of the Exhibition. It is no use; it cannot be done; 
the International Fisheries afford the latest example of those 
things that are “ not to be tasted in a sip.” 





MR. AUBREY DE VERE ON THE SCEPTICAL BIAS. 


N a remarkable article contributed to the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century, by Mr. Aubrey de Vere, on “The 
Subjective Difficulties in Religion,” he discusses at some length 
the question whether the alleged inability of the modern reason 
to believe in religious truth be due to the defect of the creed 
which it rejects, or to the defect of the intelligence which rejects 
it. If the flaw be in the former, of course the rejection is right. 
In that case, reason has detected, what it is the proper function 
of reason, by comparing, and measuring, and analysing, to 
detect, notes of error—intrinsic flaws—-in the object of study, or 
intrinsic contradictions between the constitution of the faculty 
which conducts the study and that attitude of reverence for the 
object presented to it for consideration, which the creed requires. 
The historian who studies the story of Cagliostro finds that in a 
Sreat number of instances, while pretending to much greater 








knowledge than his dupes, he acted just as if he possessed just thus 
much more knowledge than they, and thus much more only, that 
he knew they were easily to be duped, while they did not even 
know as much as that. If, on the contrary, the same historian 
examines the careers (say) of St. Francis of Assisi or John 
Howard, and finds the whole of those careers explicable only by 
the key of a devout and self-sacrificing holiness, he decides that 
these are lives to be interpreted from above, and not from be- 
neath. Just so, if our reason discovers in a creed presented to 
its acceptance as a creed from above, that it is just what might 
be manufactured from below, and that it contains nothing of a 
nature to stimulate, elevate, fortify, and subdue us, as super- 
natural wisdom must, then we should rightly reject it as spurious. 
On the other hand, if the defect lies not in the creed, but in the 
intelligence which too feebly, hastily, and inadequately attempts 
to grasp the creed, then what we might expect to find, and what 
Mr. De Vere believes that we do find, would be this,—that, so 
far as the creed is really apprehended, the mind which appre- 
hends it is strengthened, widened, stimulated, elevated, and 
also chastened ; and that those who fail to apprehend it, fail also 
in gaining this additional strength, stimulus, elevation, and 
healthy humiliation, and consequently seem to miss something 
of calm, of strength, of loftiness, and of humility, for which 
there is room in them. Such is the point of view from which 
Mr. Aubrey De Vere discusses what he calls “the subjective 
difficulties in religion,” in other words, the sceptical bias. He 
holds that the sceptical bias is one which speaks of defect in us, 
not one which is caused by the flaws in the object presented to 
us for our spiritual acceptance. 


Mr. De Vere insists, of course, very naturally and very truly, 
on the complete unfitness of the sceptical bias for the early 
lessons of life. “It is through a sympathetic and joyous 
docility,” he says, “that we learn to walk, to speak, to exercise 
and direct our first affections, to reach out to the rudiments of 
all wisdom.” That is true, and yet Mr. De Vere does not do 
justice to the sceptical bias, when he only insists on its complete 
incapacity for the early training of the mind. Of course, the child 
who should refuse the guidance of its parents, through prema- 
ture scepticism, would perish of hunger; and the heart that 
should resist the growth of instinctive love, through premature 
distrust, would perish of ossification ; but then it may fairly be 
answered that the time for the activity of the sceptical bias is 
not-in childhood, that it comes later, so soon as the growing 
mind comes into contact, as it soon must, with misleading 
experiences and with profound moral disappointments. Mr. 
De Vere does not concede enough to the sceptical bias. It 
is perfectly true, as the man of science tells us, that without 
the sceptical bias, we should never have had the inductive 
sciences, if, indeed, any sciences at all. The man who dared to 
doubt whether the sun really rises as it appears to rise, dared.a 
doubt which was prolific of true astronomy. The man who 
dared to doubt whether any tradition of custom could justify 
the enslavement of human beings like ourselves, dared a 
doubt which was prolific of true morality. The man who 
dared to doubt whether it could be pious to persecute those 
who met their persecutors with radiant forgiveness, dared a 
doubt which was prolific of true faith. Mr. De Vere is unjust 
to the sceptical bias, when he ignores this. It is perfectly true, 
as he says, that all healthy human life begins in “a joyous 
docility,” but it is equally true that almost all healthy human 
life soon dashes itself against the rock of some misleading 
lesson, some poignant disillusion, some authoritative iniquity, 
some successful hypocrisy, and it is then that the proper 
moment for the development of the sceptical bias comes. ‘True, 
even then the highest sceptical bias is only faith, or love, or 
trust in disguise; it is not scepticism simply, but resistance to 
some demand on faith which offends a deeper faith, repudiation of 
some illusion of the senses which violates the conditions of some 
intellectual principle of our being, rejection of some exercise of 
authority which implies disloyalty tosome higher authority though 
one less ostentatious and less outwardly peremptory. All this we 
admit to Mr. De Vere; but none the less, his striking article 
sins by appearing to condemn the sceptical bias as wholly un- 
favourable to the true growth of man, whereas, in some form, it 
is essential to that growth. He approves the Socratic dc-bt 
which “ doubts our doubts away ;” but not, apparently, any other 
kind of doubt, any kind which takes at first a more serious form. 
Now, we maintain that though the true sceptical bias is rooted 
in faith, it is yet rooted in a faith which often sets him who 
cherishes it at odds with all the so-called natural authorities 
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about us, and which requires us to assume the attitude not 
only of incredulity, but of rebellion, towards teachers who 
seem to be set over us, and to be the natural guardians both of the 
public peace and of domestic life. It can hardly be said that 
the sceptical bias is wholly misleading, if there be, as we believe 
there are, great eras of the world, and little eras in everybody’s 
private life, when the primary duty is to trust the impulse of 
distrust, when the highest belief is involved in a stern 
incredulity, when the truest humility expresses itself in the 
attitude of insubordination, and the “ non-possumus” of modest 
defiance. It is true that the highest life begins in ‘joyous 
docility,’’ but it is not true that that goes very far before the bias 
of scepticism should begin to play its part. The only fault we 
find with Mr. De Vere’s paper is in its apparent ignoring of the 
value of that part, and even of its direct service to the cause of 
lofty and living faith. In one of the finest passages of his 
essay, Mr. De Vere says that the soul always exercises its free- 
dom most in humbling itself before a truth which solicits it from 
above :— 

“The will, the spiritual within us, when it is a ‘ good will,’ becomes 

the highest expression of our freedom, lifting the reason into its 
loftiest sphere, aud delivering the heart from the thra!dom of inferior 
motives. The obedience of this nobler will to grace is the fiat which 
unites man with God; and faith, the light of the soul, is the child of 
that union. The Creator’s primal ‘fiat lux’ was an act of supreme 
authority ; the creature’s ‘ fiat voluntas tua’ is an act of humility, and 
irradiates the world within.” 
That is powerfully put; but surely Mr. De Vere understands 
that in a world of appearances many of which are so false, there 
must come—almost for every one before mature faith can be 
reached—a time when the challenge of illusion, sometimes so 
fierce a challenge of illusion as to run on into passionate 
cynicism, takes the place of “joyous docility.” As we grow up 
to manhood, we see so many false things sheltering themselves 
under the pretext of representing God's will, so much authority 
that is blind and cruel, so much morality that is a bad kind of 
conventionality, so much religion that is mere hypocrisy, that 
it is no wonder a question arises in many a soul as to whether 
this is God’s world at all, and even after that is decided in the 
affirmative, as to whether any specific claim made upon us in 
God's name is really divine, or something very much short of 
divine, even down to the point of being diabolic. 

Mr. De Vere seems to make no allowance for this almost 
necessary stage in the growth of every adequately matured 
mind, the stage in which the mind runs the gauntlet of a 
hundred falsehoods, and is, unless singularly pure, brought 
to the very edge of utter disbelief in the divine will as the 
basis of things. But even the purest has to go through this 
battle with falsehood and illusion, this encounter with mocking 
shadows and evil dreams. And it is a healthy scepticism which 
challenges these false appearances, and requires even divine 
truths to stand and make good their authority to the heart, 
before it surrenders itself to their guidance. Long after the 
‘ fiat voluntas tua’ has been honestly said, the painful doubt and 
difficulty as to what the divine will really is, goes on. Hence, the 
‘sceptical instinct is given us, as we believe, as a necessary buttress 
to faith in such a world as ours. If we are to believe strongly, 
we must disbelieve strongly too. We must challenge strenuously 
all sorts of shams which come before us wearing the exterior 
appearance and presenting themselves in the name of divine 
authority. It may be—we agree with Mr. De Vere that it is— 
“something in ourselves ”’ which prevents us from accepting all 
the divine truth which we might otherwise accept and live by; 
but this is only the excess of that other “something in our- 
selves ” which prevents us from taking what is false as if it were 
true, and what is plausible as genuine. It seems to us that in a 
healthy mind, scepticism is the complement of faith. We do not 
quite agree with Tennyson that, “there is more faith in 
honest doubt, believe me, than in half the creeds,” but 
we do hold that the truth in the creeds can never be 
heartily appropriated by those who have not first doubted 
either the true creeds themselves, or the false creeds which 
come to them with all the authority of the true, and without 
having tested link by link the strength of each imposing claim. 
All that we should condition for in the sceptical bias is that 


it be true scepticism, and not unbelief, that is, true suspense of 


judgment till the truth: be found, and should be based on a 
deep conviction that to him who will search patiently and 
perseveringly enough, the truth is to be found; and will be, 
when found, the solid foundation of all true life, the sure 
light of God. The sceptical instinct itself,—the instinct for 
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challenging superficial appearances,—far from being a mer 
defect in the human intellect, appears to us to be intended in 
this world of outsides, as a kind of guardian angel of Pati 
faith. If our minds be only half fit to take in truth, they are 
a great deal too fit to take in falsehood, and but for the 
sceptical instinct, they would swallow falsehoods wholesale, and 
live on them till they were poisoned. Mr. De Vere, it is certain 
does not do full justice to the sceptical bias. F 





BRITISH MILLIONAIRES, 
LITTLE more than ten years ago, having an interest in 
that curious and little-studied subject, the History of 
Property, we published a list, compiled from the Illustrated London 
News, of all British fortunes exceeding a quarter of a million 
personalty which had been transferred by death within the 
decade. That list, which was the first of its kind, and excited 
at the time a preposterous amount of interest, showed that 
within the ten years ten persons had died in Great Britain 
Idaving more than a million, fifty-three leaving more than half 
a million, and a hundred and sixty-one leaving more than a 
quarter of a million sterling. We promised to repeat the list 
at the end of another decade, and here it is, compiled in the 
same way :— 


1873. £ 
4.—Mr. Algernon Perkins, Hanworth Park, Middlesex 250,000 


Jan. 
— 11.—Mr.E. I. Beddington, 98 Lancaster Gate, W.... 300,000 
— 11.—Sir David Baxter, Ironmaster, Dundee..........., 1,098,000 
Feb. 1.—Mr. Charles Meeking, Linen Draper, Holborn... 250,000 
— 22.—L. Levy, 100 Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park.., 300,000 
Mar. 1.—Ernald Mosley Smith, Selsdon, Surrey ..........., 250,000 
— 15.—S. M. Samuel, 29 Park Crescent, N.W............. 500,000 
— 15.—Sir T. Beckett, Bart., Somerby Park, Lincola... 350,000 
April 5.—Mr. John Hargreaves, Accrington, Lancashire... 400,000 
May 10.—Mr. F. Wright, Osmanton Manor, Derbyshire... 700,000 
— 10.—Rev. G. G. Harter, Rector of Cranfield, Beds... 300,000 
JUNG SL AHSin We, BO BS oso. siss sacagevssngessaccdeseveces 000 
— 28.—Mr. Nathan Lees, Dukinfield, Cheshire............ 400,000 
July 12.—Mr. Francis H. Toone, 80 Portland Place......... 400,000 
Aug. 2.—Mr. Charles Pease, Fouthend, Darlington......... 350,000 
— 23.—Farl of Zetland, 19 Arlington Street ............... 250,000 
— 23.—Baron Wolverton (G. Glyn), Lombard Street...... 1,000,000 
— 30.—-Lord Westbury, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park ... 300,000 


Sept. 6.—Mr. John R. M‘Clean, M.P., 2 Park Street, W.... 700,000 
— 20.—Mr. Alfred A. Pollock, Heathfield, Hampstead... 400,000 
— 27.—Mr. Wheeler, Bolingbroke House, Wandsworth ., 350,000 

Oct. 11.—Mr. F. C. Braun, Holly Lodge, West Derby ...... 300,000 

Nov. 1.—Baron Marjoribanks, Ladykirk, Berwick ......... 300,000 
— 8 —SirR. Fitzwygram, 42 Brunswick Ter., Brighton 250,000 
— 29.—Mr. Alexander Findlater, Kingstown, Dublin ... 350,000 

Dec. 13.—Mr. James Blyth, Hyde Park Gardens............ 250,000 
— 20.—Mr. G. Crawshay, Colney Hatch ..............0006 500,000 


27.—Mr. T. Baring, Banker, 8 Bishopsgate Within... 1,500,000 
1874. 


Jan. 3.—Mr. J. Heald, Parr’s Wood, Didsbury, Lancs. .., 350,000 
— 17.—Rt. Hon. Baron Lyveden (Robert Vernon) ...... 250,000 
Feb. 21.—Mr. Mark Phillips, Meleombe, Warwickshire ... 400,000 


Mar. 28.—Mr. Peter Robinson, Oxford Street and Hornsey 350,000 
June 13.—Mr.E. R. Langworthy, Victoria Park, Manchester 1,200,000 


July 11.—Mr. H. M. Ames, 30 Queen’s Gate, S.W. ...... 250,000 
— 18.—Mr. William Dunville, 37 Eaton Square ......... 250,000 
Aug. 22.—Sir William Martins, Hyde Park Gardens......... 350,000 
Sept. 5.—-Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart., Doncaster, York ... 300,000 
— 19.—Mr. Wm. Leaf, Park Hill, Streatham, Surrey... 300,000 
— 26.—FEarl of Egmont, 26 St. James’s Place ............ 350,000 
— 26.—Mr. Bryce Allan, Fairfield, Liverpool............... 250,000 
Nov. 14.—Mr. Samuel Beale, Warfield Grove, Berks ...... 350,000 
Dec. 19.—Mr. A. Gagniere, 8 Cambridge Terrace, N.W.... 400,000 
— 26.--Mr. J. Wormald, Highbury Lodge, Islington ... 250,000 
1875. 
Jan. .—Mr. William Joynson, St. Mary Cray, Kent...... 350,000 
— 23.—Rev. R. Palmer, Holme Park, Sonning, Berks... 350,000 
Feb. 13.—Mr. Roger L. Jones, Prince’s Park, Liverpool ... 350,000 
Mar. 6.—Mr. John Hargreaves, Silwood Park, Berks...... 600,000 
— 6.—Mr. William Tarn, Newington Causeway ......... 500,000 
April 10.—Mr. J. Hodgson, 65 Queen’s Gate, 8. Kensington 300,000 
— 17.—Mr. Joseph Love, Mount Beulah, Durham ...... 1,000,000 
May 22.—Lady S. K. des Vooux, Drakelowe Hall, Derby... 250,000 
June 19.—Mr. Joseph Goff, Hale House, Somersetshire ... 350,000 
July 7.—Mr. A. R. Strutt, Makeney Dnaffield, Derby ...... 900,000 
Sept. 4.—Mr. H. Adderley, 76 Inverness Terrace, W....... 250,000 
Oct. 2.—Mr. William Gibbs, Hyde Park Gardens ......... 800,000 
— 30.—Mr. J. A. Arbuthnot, Coworth Park, Windsor ... 400,000 
Nov. 13.—Mr. Peter Ormrod, Halliwell Hall, Lancashire... 700,000 
— 13.—Mr. Robert Allfrey, Wakefield Park, Berks ...... 400,000 
Dec. 18.—Mr. James Houghton, Rodney St., Liverpoul ... 250,000 
1876. 
Jan. 8.—Mr, Wynn Ellis, Tankerton Tower, Whitstable... 600,000 
— 15.—Mr.H. Moses, 2 Park Square W., Regent’s Park 600,000 


Feb. 26.—Mr. W. Graham, 195 St. John Street, Clerkenwell 300,000 
Mar. 11.—Sir William Jackson, Bart., 61 Portland Place... 
11.—Mr. Philip Lytcott Hinds, Portland Place 
April 15.—Mr. H. W. Nunn, Broadlands House, I. of W.... 
May 6.—Mr. W. Herrick, Beau Manor Park, L’c’st’rshire 








— 13,—Earl Howe, Gopsall Hall, Leicestershire ......... 
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om a Walter Caradoc Smith, Selsdon, Surrey 250,090 
June 10.—Mr. Henry Kenway, Balstone, Manchester ...... 250,000 
July 1.—Sir S. Fludyer, Bt., 27 Great Cumberland Place 250,000 
— 8 —Rt. Hon. Sir J. W. Hogg, Grosvenor Crescent ... 350,000 
— 22,—Farl of Sheffield, 58 Portland Place ............... 300,000 
Aug. 26.—-Mr. T. Anderson, Waverley Abbey, Farnham... 250,000 
— 26.—Mr. James Baird, Cambusdoon, Ayrshire......... 1,190,000 
Sept. 2.—Mr. Charles Lambert, 3 Queen’s Street Place ... 900,000 
— 9.—Marquis of Conyngham, 5 Hamilton Place, W.... 500,000 
— 16.—Mr. W. Duckworth, Orchard Leigh Park ......... 250,000 
Dec. 2.—Earl of Leven & Melville, Rochampton House... 300,000 
— 9.—Mr. Edward Tew, Crofton Hall, Yorkshire ...... 600,000 
— 16.—George Wostenholm, Kenwood Park, Sheffield... 250,000 
— 380.—Mr. George Moore, Bow Church Yard ............ 400,000 
1877. 
Jan. 20.—Mr.C. Chatfield, Broad Green House, Croydon... 250,000 
Feb. 10.—Mr. Henry Tritton, Lombard Street ............... 250,000 
‘Mar. 24.—Mr. William Matthew Coulthurst, 59 Strand ... 600,000 
— 24,—Mr. P. Wood, Woodbank, Southport Lancaster... 400,000 


April 28.—Mr. Robert William Moore, Brixton Rise ......... 300,000 
— 28.—Admiral Sir A. Clifford, Westfield House, I.W.... 250,000 
May 5.—Mr. William Holland, Deptford Bridge, Kent ... 300,000 
— 19.—Mr. D. Mocatta, 5 Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park 250,000 


June 9.—Mr. John Pemberton Heywood, Liverpool......... 1,900,000 
— 23.—Mr. Graham, 11 Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park 250,000 
July 7.—Earl of Shrewsbury, Alton Towers, Staffs ..... . 850,000 
— 14.—Mr. James Brown, Rossington, Yorkshire......... 250,000 
Aug. 18.—Mr. John Knowles, 4 Moorgate Street ............ 350,000 
Oct. 20.—Mr. Nathaniel Caine, Liverpool ..................... 500,000 
Nov. 3.—Sir Titus Salt, Crow Nest, Halifax, York ......... 400,000 
Dec. 8.—Mr. John Leschallas, Page Green, Tottenham... 500,000 
— 22.—Hon. Mary Howard, Ashtead Park, Surrey ...... 250,000 
1878. 
Jan. 5.—Mrs. Frances H. Miles, Firbeck Hall, York ...... 350,000 


Feb. 9.—Dr. J. Blundell, 1 Great George St., Westminster 350,000 
— 16.—Sir Charles Forbes, Strathdon, Aberdeenshire .., 250,000 
— 16.—Mr. Hollond, Stanmore House, Great Stanmore 350,000 


— 23.—Rev. Francis Swan, Sausthorpe, Lincolnshire ... 350,000 
April 27.—Mr. George Moffatt, 103 Eaton Square............ 350,000 
May 25.—Mr. G. Stone, 24 South Bank, Regent’s Park .... 250,000 
Aug. 17.—Mr. Edmund Pepys, 20 Portland Place ............ 350,000 

— 381.—Mr. J. Pearson, 10 St. James’s Place, West...... 250,000 
Sept. 21.—Mr. Alfred George, Bristol ...........cc00.00-cseeeees 250,000 

— 28.—Mr. James Martin, Lombard Street ............... 500,000 
Oct. 12.—Mr. J. Rotherham, High Street, Shoreditch ...... 350,000 

— 26.—Mr. John Penn, the Cedars, Lee, Kent ............ 1,000,000 
‘Nov. 16.—Miss Helen Hallifax, Chadacre Hall, Suffolk...... 800,000 

— 23.—Mr. Henry H. Kennard, Milford, Southampton... 400,000 

— 39.—Mr. Richard Durant, Copthall Court ............... 600,000 
Dec. 14.—Ear] of Dysart, 34 Norfolk Street, Strand......... 1,700,000 

— 21.—Mr.R. Thornton, W. Streatham Hall, Exeter...... 1,000,000 

— 21.—Mr. Alfred Brooks, 67 Finchley Road ............ 250,000 

1879. 

Feb. 8.—Earl of Lauderdale, 83 Lancaster Gate............ 466,000 
— 15.-—Mr. Wyld-Browne, 7 Upper Hyde Park Gardens 250,000 
— 22.—Mr. Henry Gardner, 1 Westbourne Terrace ...... 600,000 

Mar. 8.—Baron Heath, Director of the Bank of England 250,000 
— 8. —Mr. Charles Cammell, Derby .............cccceeeeees 250,000 

May 10.—Mr. A. F. Arbuthnot, Hyde Park Gardens ... 350,000 


24.—Mr. J. Hatton, Higher Broughton, Manchester Ne 700.000 
June 21.—Mr. Crawshay, Cyfartha Castle, Glamorgan...... 1,200,000 


— 28.—Baron L. N. de Rothschild, 148 Piccadilly ...... 2,700,000 
— 28.—Mr. George Hadfield, Sheffield .................000 250,000 
July 5.—Mr. John Foster, Prospect House, Bradford...... 250,000 
— 26.—George Hamilton Fletcher, Liverpool ............ 250,000 
Aug. 9.—Mrs. Vernon Harcourt, Swinton Park, York ... 250,000 
— 16.—Mrs. Samuel C. Whitbread, Southill, Beds ...... 350,000 
— 16.—RKev. H. Shrubb, Brabceuf Manor, Guildford....... 300,000 


— 30.—Mr. J. E. Ralli, 33 Gloucester Sq., Hyde Park... 350,000 
‘Oct. 11.—Mr. Lionel Lawson, 2 Brook St., Hanover Sq. ... *900,000 
— 18.—Mr. Thomas Southey, Caversham, Oxfordshire... 500,000 
— 18.—Mr. Charles Myers, Liverpool..................00000s 400,000 
Nov. 15.—Mr. K. D. Hodgson, 8 Bishopsgate St. Within... 400,000 
Dec. 27.—Mr. J. R. Mills, Kingswood Lodge, Tunbridge ... 1,200,000 
1880. 
Jan. 10.—Earl of Durham, 39 Hill St., Berkeley Square... 500,000 


— 31.—FEarl of Clanwilliam, 32 Belgrave Square ......... 250,000 
— 31.—Mr. Thomas Cross, Ruddington Hall, Notts. ... 350,000 
Feb. 7.—Mr. J. Rennie, 22 Norfolk Street, Park Lane ... 350,000 
— 14—Mr. Martin Goldstein, 126 Piccadilly............... 300,000 
— 14.—Mr. John Torr, M.P., Liverpool ................:000« 250,000 
— 21.—Mr. Henry Crawshay, Oaklands Park, Gloster... 300,000 
—  28.—Miss Palmer, Eolme Park, Sonning, Berks ...... 350,000 
— 28.—Mr. Philip Cazenove, Clapham ............:...000+ 250,000 
Mar. 6.—Sir G. H. Seymour, 10 Grosvenor Crescent ...... 400,000 
— 13.—Mr. Alfred Gilbey, Pantheon, Oxford Street 350,000 
— 13.—Mr. T. Dives, Lavender Sweep, Battersea ...... 350,000 
— 20.—Mr. William Paynter, 21 Belgrave Square ...... 350,000 
— 27.—Duke of Portland, Cavendish Square............... 1,500,000 
— 27.—Hon. Augustus Duncombe, Dean of York......... 500,000 
— 27.—Mr. Julius Beer, 27 Portland Place ............... 400,000 
April 3.—Mr. J. J. Foster, Moor Park, Ludlow, Salop ...... 700,000 
10.—Mr. J. Williams, Caerhayes Castle, Cornwall ... 1,600,000 
10.—Mr. E. Joisey, Whinney House, Gateshead ...... 600,000 
10.—Rev. George B. Paley, Freckenham, Suffolk...... 300,000 


1.—Mr. Thos. Wigley, Timberburst, Lancashire...... 1,300,000 
12.—Lieutenant J. A. S. Freeland, Royal Artillery ...__ 300,000 
19.—Mr. Alfred Harris, Oxton Hall, Yorkshire......... 300,000 
26.—Mr. Philip Twells, Chase Side House, Enfield ... 300,000 


* From the World. 


y 
LIES III 








1880. £ 
Aug. 21.—Right Hon. Sir S. Cave, Sidbury Manor, Devon 350,000 
Sept. 4.—Sir R. Burdett, Bart., Foremark, Derbyshire 300,000 

— 4 —Mr. J. E. Fordham, Melbourn-Bury, Cams. ......_ 250,000 
— 25.—Mr. Edward Pease, Darlington, Durham ......... 500,000 
— 25.—Mr. Joshua Appleyard, Halifax, York ............ 300,000 
— 25.—Mr. H. Christopher Robarts, 15 Lombard Street 250,000 
Oct. 16.—Mr. Edward Moon, Bank Chambers, Liverpool... 


— 30.—Mr. W. H. Poynder, Upper Brook Sreet, W. ... 250,000 
— 30.—Mr. E. Mackenzie, Fawley Court, Backs ......... 1,000,000 
Nov. 27.—Mr. Martin Tucker Smith, Lombard Street ..... . 350,000 
Dec. 11.—Sir Thomas Hare, Stow Hall, Norfolk ............ 300,000 
— 11—Mr. Robert Bell, Copse Hill, Wimbledon ........ . 250,000 


— 18.—Mr. Joseph M. Montefiore, Worth Park, Sussex... 600,000 
— 25,—Mr. Eyre, called Count Eyre, 25 Manchester Sq. 400,000 
1881. 

Jan. 15.—Mr. John Middleton, Glasgow ...............ssseeeees 292,000 
— 22.—Mr. J. Jones, Abberley Hall, Worcestershire ... 500,000 
— 22.—Mr, H. F. Shaw-Lefevre, 29 Green Street, W.... 350,000 
— 29.—Mr. Deakin, Moseley Park, Cheadle, Cheshire ... 250,000 

Feb. 5.—Right Hon. Baron Wenlock, Wenlock, Shropshire 250,000 
— 19.—Mr. Mark Firth, Oakbrook, Sheffield............... 600,000 

Mar. 5.—Mrs. Julia Ripley, Springfield Hall, Lancaster... 250,000 

April 9.—Earl of Crawford & Balcarres, Haigh, Lancashire 300,000 
— 23.—Right Hon. Baron Ashtown, Woodlawn, Galway 350,000 
— 30.—Mr. James St. George Burke, Sudbury, Essex... 250,000 

May 7.—Mr. S. Courtauld, Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park... 700,000 

June 11.—Mr. H. W. Eyres, 41 Upper Grosvenor Street ... 300,000 


— 25.—Mr. E. Hermon, M.P., 13 Berkeley Square ...... 588,006 
— 25.—Mr. E. W. L. Popham, Hungerford, Berks. ...... 300,000 
July 16.—Mr. John Allnutt, 14Charles St., Berkeley Square 433,000 
— 23.—Mr. William G. Mantle, Leicester Square ......... 280,000 
— 30.—Mr. T. Broadwood, 33 Great Pulteney Street ... 423,924 
Aug. 13.—Mr. Henry Pease, Pierrepoint, Darlington........ . 360,489 
Sept. 10.—Mr. Thomas Lambert, 41 Lancaster Gate......... 345,000 
Nov. 5.—Mr. M. F. Bruxner, 5 Hyde Park Terrace......... 263,000 
Dec. 3.—Mr. John Thorpe, Elston Hall, Notts................ 380,000 
— 17.—Mr. Raikes Currie, Miunley Manor, Hants.......... 280,000 
1882. 

Jan. 7.—Mr. Henry Sykes Thornton, Battersea Rise ...... 330,000 
— 14.—Mr. J. Laycock, Tynemouth, Northumberland... 464,000 
— 14.—Mr. George Perton, Birmingham ......... .. ..... 261,000 
— 28.—Col. Joicey, Newton Hall, Stocksfield-on-Tyne... 678,000 

Feb. 11.—Mr. Joseph Henry Nettlefold, Birmingham ...... 287,000 

Mar. 11.—Mr. John Jones, 95 Piccadilly.................. 0.0008 359,000 


April 1.—Mr. James Macfarlane, 147 Leadenhall Street... 890,000 
— 15.—Rt. Hon. Baron Robartes, Lantrydrock, Corn.... 570,000 


— 15.—Mr. Charles Ford, 7 Russell Square ............... 353,000 
— 22.—Mr. Louis Cohen, 84 Gloucester Place, W. ...... 623,000 
— 22.—Mr. Alfred Kitching, Darlington .................. 344,000 
— 22.—Mr. Alex. Scrimgeour, 18 Old Bond Street ...... 338,000 
— 29.—Mr. Hodgson, 24 Sussex Square, Hyde Park ... 688,000 
June 3.—Mr. Frederick Schwann, 6 Moorgate Street...... 280,000 
July 15.—Mr. R. Brooks, St. Peter’s Chambers, Cornhill... 370,000 
Aug. 12.—Mr. Ralli, 102 Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park 437,000 
Dee. 2.—Baron S. B. de Worms, the Lodge, Egham ...... 427,271 


This list is a disappointment. We had expected that the 
number would have doubled, or at least greatly increased, and 
that the scale of fortunes would be much larger; but this is 
not the case. The number of fortunes ranging between 
£100,000 and £250,000 has increased enormously, and is now 
far beyond anything we care to print, and a fact perceptible in 
the old list might have been made a marked feature in the 
present one. The wealthy of the world are investing in England 
very largely indeed, especially the Spanish-Americans, who find it 
convenient to place a section of their often gigantic fortunes 
beyond the reach of plunder. But excluding a Rothschild, 
whose wealth is of a separate kind, there is no double million- 
aire in the list, and no man whom the rich Americans and the 
cosmopolitan Jew millionaires, with their fingers in every pie, 
would allow to be possessed of a first-class fortune. No one ap- 
proaches even at a distance the wealth of W. Vanderbilt or Jay 
Gould, and no one’s personalty enables us to compare him with 
a first-class English landed property. About £80,000 a year 
would represent the very highest sum upon the list. No 
British subject, in fact, has left wealth so large as to raise social 
questicns or seriously affect the Budget, and the fact is a very 
curious one. It is, of course, in part explained by the method 
of computation. These returns are based on the payments made 
for probate duty on personalty, and do not include land and 
houses, still a favourite investment in England, or the enormous 
masses of wealth now held abroad, which, though liable to income- 
tax, escape legacy duty altogether. Much of this mass 
belongs to the very rich, who have accurate information, who 
like a good per-centage, and who are in many cases haunted 
by an idea that distribution in many countries is equivalent 
to insurance. The English holdings in the Rentes of all 
countries, in Railways and Banks abroad, and in foreign house 
property elude this list altogether, as do also the immense 
sources of wealth classed as “ businesses,” with their offices out- 
side Great Britain. Still, we are surprised at the figures. Only 
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thirteen men have left more than a million, only fifty-six more 
than half a million, and only a hundred and ninety-five more 
than a quarter of a million. That is an increase among million- 
aires of thirty per cent., among half-millionaires of six per cent., 
and among qnarter-millionaires of eighteen per cent., and we ex- 
pected the numbers to be doubled. Considering the increase of op- 
portunities, there must be some cause operating against excessive 
accumulation, and we are happy to believe it is a reluctance to 
spend lifein mere amassing, which prevents the children of mil- 
lionaires, who in England are usually cultivated, from treading 
in their fathers’ footsteps. They either retire altogether from 
such work, or pursue it with a certain languor, and end by 
merging themselves in the ordinary aristocracy, who hunt down 
exceptional wealth with persistence and success. 

Still, what a list it is! Amongst all those millionaires and 
demi-millionaires and quarter-millionaires, there is only one great 
grandee, the late Duke of Portland, whose eccentric wasteful- 
ness did not in the least impair his magnificent income; only 
three or four Peers; and not above ten persons who were at all 
widely, not to say nationally, known. The immense majority 
were quiet traders, bankers, manufacturers, ironmasters, and 
the like, who led usually quiet, though wealthy lives, spent 
money on collections and gardens,and were unknown even to 
those who make it a business to know. They represent the profits 
of Trade, and that is all; and their wealth increases the wages 
fund, without disturbing the social calm. If they do good, it is 
generally by cultivating Art; if they do harm, it is by keeping 
up a standard of outlay which destroys much of the ease 
and enjoyment of social life, and would anywhere but in 
England make the able restless and discontented. Here, how- 
ever, the wall which surrounds private life is seldom broken, 
expenditure is apt to be steadily profuse rather than ostenta- 
tious, the love of country seclusion is deep-rooted, and ambi- 
tion is much more common than acrid envy. The foible of 
rising men in England is sensitiveness rather than ostentation, 
and though purse-pride often exists in a high degree, it is lost 
amidst other prides, and toned down by the social ascendancy 
of an aristocracy which loves money and despises moneyed 
men. As to popular hostility to the millionaires, there is 
no trace of it. We detect strong signs of a growing desire 
to spoil certain privileges, rather than let the rich monopolise 
them—as, for example, in the agitation to throw open gardens 
which are worthless, and worse, the moment they cease to be 
secluded—but of dislike to an individual because he is rich, we 
see no sign. Any butler in London who, on reading our list, 
finds that his master inherited more than he thought, will not 
only respect him more, but, oddly enough, will resent his 
economies less. Wealth, wien not too pompous, is liked, like 
any other ornament; and if a man shod his horses with silver, 
his grooms would quote that fact as one reflecting a 
certain credit and rank upon themselves. Indeed, even opinion 
hardly presses on the rich ; there is no “ feeling,” as in America, 
that a millionaire should do something for the public, and we 
very much doubt if legacies to charities excite any great respect. 
They become more frequent, we fancy, but the comments upon 
them delivered on omnibuses are not entirely eulogistic. ‘ He 
was acharitable beggar; but Lord, how his folks must feel!” 
was actually said, and expresses forcibly, if inelegantly, the 
genuine popular idea. There is no point on which English and 
Continental feelings differ so widely as the appreciation of 
wealth. To “kill a bourgeois,’ as the French Socialist did the 
other day, strikes Englishmen as something worse than kill- 
ing a man; and they lament over a fire all the more, if the 
person burnt out was rich. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a ae 
EPISCOPAL TIMIDITY. 
[To tHe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—For some forty years I have held the Spectutor in honour, 
as almost the only paper for which the maxim Audi alteram 
partem had any practical meaning. May I reckon so far on 
its loyalty to that principle as to ask leave to say a word for the 
Bishops, with whom it has dealt so hardly of late ? 

First, as to the Sunday question:—The Bishops approach it, 
you say, under no other influence but that of an “ignoble 
timidity.”’ Is it not possible that some of them, looking thought- 
fully beyond the English horizon, and seeing a state of social 


by horse-racing and political elections, may doubt whether that 
foreign ideal, however “ cheerful” it may be, is really better for 
the people, or more true to the divine ordinance, than the 
English Sunday? They may be right or wrong in thinking 80, 
but I am at a loss to see what their thought has to do with 
“timidity.” You must remember that the kind of Sunday 
which you describe so eloquently has no existence outside your 
own columns, and that the leading opponents of our English 
Sunday would like your Sunday quite as little as they like our 
own. Amusement without restraint is their ideal,—a very, 
different one from that which you propose. 

Secondly, as to the marriage question, we have at least the. 
right to ask the supporters of change to explain their own 
principle. At present, the innovators maintain an ominous, and 
not very honest, silence on the fundamental part of it. Is 
relationship by affinity a bar to marriage, or is it not? If itis 
a bar, why do they propose, in one important case, to overleap 
it? If it is not, why do they propose to prohibit all marriages 
of this kind but one, the only reason for the prohibition 
having been abandoned as unsound? If the Bishops have 
so much knowledge and reason as to see that the marriage 
law as altered by Lord Dalhousie’s Bill would be so utterly 
indefensible as to bring it into general and speedy contempt,. 
what has this to do with “timidity”? To look before you leap 
is, to my mind, better than to take a leap in the dark; to call 
the former course “timidity,” is an abuse of terms. It may be 
well to note that there is no country in Europe in which the 
marriage law at all resembles what it would be in England, if 
Lord Dalhousie’s Bill were passed. I must not, however, enter 
on the general question; but, having been in a minority on 
most important occasions in my life, I do feel just a little 
aggrieved at being told that I am habitually afraid. I rely on 
the courtesy of the Spectator not to launch its censures, and 
leave the object of them to be, in this case, as he often has been, 

Avpitor Tanrum. 

[We did not blame the Bishops for taking any view of Sunday, 
but for not expressing their view, whatever it was. That is 
timid. As tothe Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, our correspondent 
proposes an unreal dilemma, constantly used to excite prejudice. 
All marriages of affinity are not in the same category. Noneare 
prohibited, as we conceive, by Christian law; but some are, by 
an instinct older than revelation. That prohibition may still 
be expediently registered in law. No divine law and no English 
law prohibits a man’s marriage with his adopted daughter. 
Nevertheless, such marriage is held abhorrent, and all Con- 
tinental laws rightly prohibit it. Where divine law does not 
exist, the feeling of the people is on such subjects the best 
guide.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 

|To tHe EpiTor oF tHE “ SpecratTor,”’] 
Sir,—In your review of my work on “The Greek Philosophers,” 
for the generally complimentary tone of which I am much 
indebted to you, there are some remarks to which I may be 
permitted to reply, relating as they do not to the literary and 
scientific merits or demerits of the work, but to the motives 
which led me to undertake it, and to my intellectual character 
in general. 

It is perfectly true that I do not believe in the existence of 
the supernatural, and that I brought this negative conviction 
with me to the study of Greek philosophy. But I do not see 
why a disbelief probably shared by at least half the philosophical 
students of the present day should be spoken of us “ personal,” 
nor in what sense it is more a “ preconception ” than disbelief in 
Aristotle’s “ Physics.” At any rate, sucha disbelief has nothing 
in common with the prejudices which led some of the thinkers 
whom I have criticised to adopt theories having little or no 
evidence in their favour, and a great deal of evidence against 
them. 

It is true that “superstition” and “ supernaturalism” are 
with me synonymous. In this use of words, I do not depart 
from common custom, for by “superstition” we generally 
mean those supernaturalist beliefs which we do not ourselves 
accept. But it is incorrect to say that by either term I mean 
“almost all that other people mean, when they speak of natural 
and revealed religion.” For, in my opinion, and in that of 
much more authoritative writers, such as the author of “ Ecce 
Homo,” belief in the supernatural is neither the whole of natural 
religion, nor even its most essential element. 





life in which the Lord’s Day is distinguished from the other six 


Further, it is not true that I regard supernaturalist beliefs as 
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being in all circumstances either useless or mischievous. In 
certain stages of thought, they may furnish the only possible 
expression of the highest ideas of the human mind. And I 
jmagined that there were many passages in my first volume 
embodying an adequate recognition of this truth. With regard 
to Christianity in particular, I have never doubted its long- 
continued utility, and its immense superiority to the various 
forms of Paganism which it displaced. I certainly held that it 
owes these advantages in great measure to the incorporation of 
a Greek element with its original Judaic nucleus. But there is 
nothing personal, or prejudicial, or anti-religious, about an 
opinion sanctioned, if I am not mistaken, by Professor Goldwin 
Smith, and other learned and pious historians. 

Finally, my work, taking it altogether, was not intended as 
an attack on the supernatural, but as a contribution to the 
better understanding of several detached points in the history 
of philosophy, and as an attempt to exhibit the development 
of abstract thought in thorough-going connection with all the 
great interests of life. 

On two points only has your reviewer attempted to show that 
my judgments on matters of fact have been distorted by my 
theoretical ‘ preconceptions.” The first relates to the story of 
the Centurion in the Gospel. It seems to be implied that I 
have no right to accept any part of a narrative professing to 
record a miraculous incident, unless I accept that incident as 
true. I must, however, claim the right to separate a probability 
from what I, in common with many other persons, regard as an 
impossibility, healing by word of command to the disease. 
Now, it seems far more probable that the speech attributed to 
the Centurion, and referred to by me, was really pronounced on 
some occasion or other by a Roman officer, than that it was in- 
‘vented by a Jew; while the speech itself seems to betray a con- 
-ception of the physical world, as controllel by a hierarchy of 
spiritual ageucies, perfectly false, and, at the same time, per- 
fectly in harmony with the modes of thought encouraged by 
military discipline. The general thesis that militarism tends to 
favour supernaturalist beliefs is not itself incompatible with the 
entertainment of those beliefs. 

. The second point is my description of Plato’s “ Timzeus” as 
the forerunner of the Catholic Faith. This your reviewer 
characterises as either a truism or an untruth. He seems to for- 
get that forerunners often not only precede, but clear the way 
for what comes after them. I do not mean that Plato’s mono- 
theism created Christian monotheism, but that it predisposed 
the West for the reception of that dogma. A Bishop might 
agree to this, although he would probably not agree with me in 
regarding Plato's language about the world as the only-begotten 
offspring of a Divine Father (“ Tim.,” p. 50, D, and sub fin.) as 
a step tewards the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation.—I am, 
Sir, &., 


Florence, 8th May. A. W. Benny: 


(Mr. Benn has a right to speak with authority as to the 
motives which led him to undertake the writing of his book on 
“The Greek Philosophers.” Our statement was only an in- 
ference from the character of the work, in which hatred of super- 
stition bulks as largely as the exposition of Greek philosophy. 
Mr. Benn acknowledges that he brought a negative with him to 
the study of Greek philosophy. He objects to our speaking of 
this conviction as personal, inasmuch as it is “ probably shared 
by at least half the philosophical students of the present day.” 
It may be none the less a prejudice and a preconception. We 
have called it personal in the present instance, because Mr. 
Benn brought it to the study of the facts, and, so far, his con- 
ception of the facts is prejudged. The question of how far 
natural religion is dependent on a belief in the supernatural is a 
large one, far too large to be discussed here now. Nor shall we 
‘discuss the question of the usefulness of supernatural belief at 
certain stages of thought. The fundamental difference between 
Mr. Benn and us emerges here. We hold that supernatural 
belief is true and useful in the highest stages of thought. Mr. 
Benn holds the opposite. As regards the story of the Centurion, 
we still hold that Mr. Benn had no right to cite it, as an illustra- 
tion of extreme superstition, without a critical examination of 
its contents, and without disposing of those reasons which have 
led many to regard the story in all its parts as true. We do not 
disagree with Mr. Benn’s definition of “ forerunner” as now for- 
mulated. But it appears to us that Mr. Benn did in his work 
¢laim for Platonism a larger share in the formation of the 
Catholic Faith than he now does in his letter—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES BILL.—A PROPOSAL. 
[To THS Eprroz OF THE “ SPKCTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—lIt is said that the only remaining question on this Uni- 
versities Bill is as to the Theological Chairs. The Established 
General Assembly is apparently going to oppose the removal of 
the tests, and the House of Commons is sure to disregard its 
protest now, as it did that of 1853. Will the Lords do other- 
wise? Time will show; but in the meantime, there is room for 
an appeal to all parties. Is there no possibility of their uniting, 
so as to isolate the Universities from the approaching Disesta- 
blishment cataclysm? May not a basis for this be found in the 
proposals of the Edinburgh Council to affiliate the theological 
chairs of all the Scotch Churches, and so to have one large and 
free and various Hall, which each may use as each desires ? 

There are only two difficulties, and neither is insuperable. 
The criticisms on this Bill hitherto have usually been disguised 
“daughters of the horse-leech,” crying, through the lips of 
learned Professors, “Give, give!’ But this money difficulty 
has no place in the question of the theological chairs. Every- 
thing on that side is only too easy. Take Edinburgh alone. 
The number of theological students in the Established Church 
Hall is reported as 101, about one-thirtieth part of the whole 
number annually matriculating at the University. But the 
number at the United Presbyterian Hall is 111, and that at the 
Free Church Hall, I am told, is 146. And the two institutions 
which thus draw superior numbers from the University (often 
including very distinguished graduates) have not a penny of 
support from the public funds. Is it not clear that if the 
whole of the students were thrown together, 350 instead of 100, 
with a staff of nearly a score of Professors instead of half-a- 
dozen, the union would be a gain to all parties? The Free 
Church at present spends £10,000 yearly on all its Chairs 
throughout Scotland, and the United Presbyterian Church about 
£4,000 on its one Edinburgh Hall alone. If these voluntary 
contributions were received as part of the national enterprise, 
supposing even that the Established Church were in the mean- 
time to retain all, or nearly all, the present public money for its 
own use, and that we left to the future those more generous , 
proposals to the others which would surely come, would not.a 
bare country be enriched all round ? 

Its theology at least would. All who know Scotland (I do 
not include the Cockney reader who is charmed rather with our 
questions of organ and ritual), know that its Theological Col- 
leges are the centres of a movement and progress which really 
exist. Presbyterianism, indeed, like every truly constitutional 
system, does not move very fast. But it moves, notwithstand- 
ing, and it moves organically. Last week, the English Presby- 
terian Church resolved to remodel its creed, and to confer with 
the Pan-Presbyterian Council on the subject. Four years agos 
the United Presbyterian Church in Scotland did the same 
thing, without conferring with any other at all. It is quite 
certain that in a short time the Free Church and United 
Presbyterian Halls above referred to will be united, and when 
they are united, there will be a saving of money, with a multi- 
plication of academical topics or “chairs,” and an enrichment 
of the curriculum. Why should not the three Halls be now 
united, with a still larger result? Generous as the Scotch 
Churches are, there is not one of them whose unaided exer- 
tions can at present maintain a properly equipped Col- 
lege. On a united system, it would be abundantly and 
superfluously easy. Any pecuniary contribution by the 
members of the Established Church necd be excessively 
little; their brethren would still bear the academic load. 
There remains only the difficulty as to doctrine, and that 
does not seem to be a serious one. The objection to tests, 
which is still put by Dr. Flint, is scouted by Dr. Tulloch. In 
any case, it is a domestic difficulty. Suppose even that the 
event took place which the former anticipates, that the Church 
was unable to approve of a particular Government appoint- 
ment to a chair. The very worst that would happen would 
be that the favoured Presbyterian communion would have to 
set up for a time one professor of its own, instead of maintain- 
ing a whole staff, as each of the others already does. There 
need be no burden on any side of such an enterprise as this, 
except “ the burden that wings are to the bird.” 

I assume in all this that scientific theology (in a sense im- 
measurably higher than mere negative theology) is a reality 
and a moulding power in Scotland, and that while it works 
through the national life in the future, it will in any case 
maintain some connection with and build upon the Universities. 
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But why should not the University be its home, as well as its 
porch or pedestal? Is that not an object worth making some 
pecuniary sacrifice to secure P—I am, Sir, &c., | ACADEMICUS. 





BRITISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To tHe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—May I make a few remarks from a colonial point of view 
on your able article on the Transvaal question, in the Spectator 
of March 17th P 

You admit that the decision of the British Government not 
to protect the Bechuana Chiefs would be wrong, if it meaut for 
those chiefs “total spoliation.” But that is precisely what has 
already happened to them. The new line, drawn at the time of 
the Convention, between Bechuanaland and the Transvaal, 
ceding, as it did, a large tract to the latter, left Mankoroane and 
Montsioa only just sufficient territory to maintain them and their 
people, both in the supply of water and for agricultural purposes. 
Cut off and robbed as they are of most of their water and land, 
they are starving, and it is quite out of the power of the Cape 
Government to give them any habitable country, much less a 
* good one ;” so that practically they will be extinguished, by 
becoming hewers of wood and drawers of water to the Boers and 
their friends. And when it is said that they are to blame them- 
selves, for their “ irrepressible proclivity to intertribal fighting,” 
it should be remembered that it was their British alliance or 
connection which deprived them, on the one hand, of any 
ammunition or means of defending themselves — for the 
colonial frontier was strictly guarded—and furnished their 
enemies, on the other, with an endless supply of European 
men and arms from the Transvaal border. The notion, taken 
up apparently by statesmen at home, that these chiefs will save 
themselves by uniting against the Boers, is quite illusory. 
Natives never do unite, fortunately for the white population of 
South Africa, unless they are made to by some such despotic 
process as that of Cetewayo; and if they should do so for the 
moment, their union is never proof against a bribe. 

I venture to think that when you state that an enforcement 
of the terms of the Convention by the British Government 
would mean “a quarrel with all the Dutchmen in South 
Africa,” you do a large number of that people a great wrong, 
and it is a wrong which, if Imperial statesmen are going to act 
upon it, will cause grave political consequences. I speak without 
fear of contradiction, when I say that a firm insistance on the 
part of the Imperial Government that the Convention should 
be carried out by the Transvaal Government, and a prompt 
suppression of the marauders in Bechuanaland, would have met 
with the approval of all educated and intelligent Dutchmen ; 
while an opposite policy is regarded with contempt, as showing 
that the Convention was not really an act of magnanimity, but 
the result of the defeats incurred at Laing’s Nek, Ingogo, and 
Majuba Hill. It is the ignorant, illiterate Boer who hates 
everything English, because it means government, civilisation, 
and equality for white and black alike; that is the class of 
Dutchmen which will be dominant, if British supremacy is not 
to be upheld in South Africa. .The best class of Dutchmen is 
perfectly loyal to the British connection, and views with any- 
thing but pleasure the Power to which he bears allegiance 
evading its duties and forgetting its position at the bidding of 
the Boers of the Transvaal. The danger is that persistence in 
this misconception by British statesmen may have the effect of 
driving loyal Dutchmen, in self-defence, into the arms of the 
Extremists. The policy of the last two years has created 
a feeling of general insecurity throughont South Africa. 
No one knows whether the British Government means 
to retain its South-African Colonies; and after what befell 
the loyalists in the Transvaal, loyal Cape Dutchmen cannot 
afford to pronounce too strongly against what, if England 
deserted her colonies, might be the dominant party. 

Moreover, a wrong impression is given, if you will forgive me 
for saying so, by the statement that the Cape Government 
“categorically refused to assist’? the Home Government in re- 
storing order in Bechuanaland. All that the Cape Government 
did was to decline to act alone. It was perfectly ready to act 
in conjunction with the other South-African Governments, and 
to find mounted police not only for itself, but also for the Home 
Government. But it could hardly be expected to do single- 
handed the work of the Imperial Government, at the risk of 
embroiling itself both with the Transvaal and the Free States. 

With regard to what you say as to the inexpediency of main- 
taining the Convention under existing circumstances, there is a 





pretty unanimous agreement throughout South Africa 
to be hoped that the influence of the Spectator may be employed 
in obtaining the cancellation of a document which, interpreted 
as it has been, has caused irritation and discord among the two 
sections (i.c., loyals and disloyals) of colonists, and brought 
ruin to the natives. The Convention could only have been 
beneficial if its terms had been energetically carried out for the 
protection of natives, and for the vindication’of the supremac 
of the British Government. If it was to be violated, as it has 
been, with impunity, it could only weaken the cause of law and 
order throughout South Africa, and materially impair the pre- 
dominance of English influence. Mr. Forster did not exaggerate 
in estimating this Bechuanaland question as one which con. 
cerned the stability of British power in South Africa. It the 
British nation understands this, and deliberately assents to a 
sacrifice of a part of its Colonial Empire, well and good; but it 
must not be thought that under the political circumstances which 
exist in South Africa, anything short of this can follow from a 
continuance of the policy of Imperial self effacement and retreat, 
which has been carried out during the last two years,—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Capetown, April 17th. 


3 and itis 


Care Liperat, 








ART. 
eg. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
In this notice we intend to speak a little fully of some of 
the most important pictures, reserving our criticism on the 
minor ones for future occasions. 

“Too Late” (232), by Mr. Frank Dicksee. It is difficult to 
say, without seeming to be at once unjust and unkind, how 
great a disappointment this picture of Mr. Dicksee’s has afforded’ 
us. As for the subject, we need hardly describe an illustra- 
tion of the Parable of the Ten Virgins, but only say that in 
this treatment of it we see only the foolish virgins, after 
the pronouncement of their sentence. One kneels sadly on the 
ground, fronting the spectator; the others, in various attitudes 
of sadness or despair, are turning away into the outer darkness, 
The lower portion of the picture is lighted, as it were, from 
within the palace, but above there is only a faint twilight, from 
the starlight sky beyond. The figures are at least life-size, clad 
in pseudo-classical robes, and of a somewhat massive, languid 
beauty. The picture is very carefully drawn, very solidly 
painted, and composed with a great deal of skill, but the 
whole result is intensely unsatisfactory. That short-coming of 
Mr. Dicksee’s, which we have noted in previous years, of losing 
sight of the distinction between labour and enthusiasm, emotion 
and thought, has grown upon him, until his work has lost alk 
true artistic quality, and resembles nothing so much as an in- 
dustrious treatise upon Dutch farming, or some other equally 
dull subject. It would be a true criticism to say that this is at 
once one of the best painted and one of the least artistic works 
in the whole exhibition ; there is not a single portion of it upon 
which minute labour has not been bestowed, nor is there one 
upon which that labour has produced a less successful result. The 
moonlit sky, composed of (how many) pounds of ultramarine, 
has no true relation to Nature, no true beauty even in the 
picture itself; it is simply a blue back-ground, less desirable, 
because less frankly conventional, than that which Giotto: 
painted behind his pictures six hundred years ago. The 
carefully disposed robes, lose, in their elaborate folds, all 
the grace and freedom which give loveliness to drapery; they 
are, if not mechanical, at least premeditated. The lifeless beauty 
of the women’s faces is scarcely touched by any of such grief, 
horror, or despair, as we might imagine would come to such 
women at such atime. Their stage manager has told them to 
be sad, but they are only amateurs at the business, and this is. 
the first rehearsal. In fact, it would be appropriate to say that this 
is a “ well-dressed piece” and nothing more, and bears to great 
art, a similar relation to that which a Drury-Lane tableau bears 
to great acting. Never, perhaps, has there been a more perfect 
example of the inadequacy of mere technical skill to produce a 
great picture; for in this painting the skillis very great, and the 
picture practically does not exist. 

“Voltaire” (271), by W. Q. Orchardson. This is Mr. 
Orchardson’s great picture of the year, and probably the best 
he has ever painted; it shows Voltaire appealing to the Duc de 
Sully for revenge upon the Duc de Rohan, who has just 
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caused the philosopher to be horsewhipped at the door of 
Sully’s house. The Duc and his guests are seated at a long 
table, regarding Voltaire with glances either indifferent or 
mocking ; he stands before them, with his head thrown back, 
his hands clenched, his frame quivering with passion. To say 
that Sully’s dining-room is a cross between a garret and a 

alace, that Sully’s guests are a somewhat ragged, dis- 
hevelled lot of nobles, that the picture is half empty, and the 
painting at once powerful and careless, delicate and coarse, is 
only to say that it is by Mr. Orchardson. And its dramatic 
quality also goes without saying; but if we except a certain 
amount of repetition in the faces of the principal personages, 
who have been too evidently painted from one or two models; 
and if we accept a rendering of the scene which evidently aims 
more at the qualities of the theatre, than the dignity and reality 
of life, there is little to be said for this work but praise. 
Granting that all the people portrayed are a mean, unworthy 
crew, that Voltaire was a shabby scribbler, and Sully an insolent 
aristocrat, that, in fact,in such a scene neither the nobility of 
intellect, nor the nobility of rank, would have a fitting place, Mr. 
Orchardson's painting gives us all that we can expect or wish 
for; and it is above all alive in that very respect in which Mr. 
Dicksee’s work is dead,—it is a genuine artist’s work, done with 
a genuine artistic motive. 

“Toil, Glitter, Grime, and Wealth on a Flowing Tide” 
(1,493), by W. L. Wyllie. Mr. Wyllie has been exhibiting 
at the Academy for a good many years, and doing work 
which, though frequently careless, and insufficiently thought- 
out, has always possessed great qualities of truth to atmo- 
spheric effect, and freshness of natural impression; his, 
essentially, have been always out-of-door pictures, painted 
out-of-doors, or at least if not actually so painted, studied 
sufficiently in the scenes they depicted to render them true; 
but he has seldom or never done such good work as he has done 
this year. He only sends this one picture, but that merits 
careful attention. It is a scene of river-life in England, 
mainly concerned with barges, tugs, and wherries; a muddy 
river and a smoky sky; and besides its technical merits, 
which are very great indeed, it has the following essential 
quality: it depicts a scene of national life, truly and power- 
fully as to fact, freshly and beautifully as to impression. It 
actually does succeed in endowing common things in which 
most people see nothing that is lovable, with a beauty which 
really belongs to them. Health, strength, energy, the 
freshness of the air, the excitement and danger of the work, 
the shifting scenes of the river; the atmosphere, above all, of 
reality and life, as opposed to that of shams, and convention- 
alities, and morbid fancies, which make up a good deal of the 
thought and painting of the present day,—all these things con- 
tribute towards the beauty of Mr. Wyllie’s work, one which 
we are pleased to hear has been bought by the Academy with a 
portion of the funds bequeathed to them by Mr. Chautrey. 

“T. C. Hook, Esq., R.A.” (29), by J. E. Millais, R.A. This 
is Mr. Millais’ finest portrait in this year’s exhibition, and as if 
prompted by the personality of his sitter, it is one of his 
strongest, freshest, and most brilliant pieces of painting. The 
old sea and sea-coast painter has been taken in his “ habit as he 
lived,” in a rough frieze suit, with a palette on his thumb, and 
his face glowing as if it were fresh from wind and wave. A fine 
portrait of an English gentleman, and worthy to hang as a 
pendant to the same painter’s “Duchess of Westminster,” in 
the Grosvenor Gallery. Turn from this most realistic, most 
literal piece of work, to the ‘Grey Lady,” who is gliding, with 
upturned face and outstretched arm, up a staircase faintly illu- 
mined by pale moonlight. It is a strange, and a rather 
humiliating fact, that this painter, who as a rule abso- 
lutely welters in the common-place, can yet, when he likes, 
produce pictures which, if they have not the highest imaginative 
power, have yet an almost unrivalled faculty of touching our 
feelings. When we think of such work as the “ Huguenots,” 
“The Vale of Rest,” and “The Gambler’s Wife,” and then con- 
sider that as a rule Mr. Millais rarely gives us more at the 
present day than babies and beefeaters, we are almost inclined 
to fancy that a truly paternal Government would hang him and 
his babies in a row, as an example to all painters who could do 
great work, and preferred to do little. But however this may be, 
the present picture, slight and unsubstantial as it is, has a 
rare charm. It is a work of true, if of somewhat thin imagina- 
tion, it touches that chord of mystery and eerieness which 
vibrates within most of us; it is not a picture to hang in a 





corridor on the way to your bedroom, in an old-fashioned country 
house. 

“The Ides of March” (260), by Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
This represents the scene from Julius Cesar where Cal- 
phurnia warns Czsar of the danger that waits him :— 

‘When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death 
Of princes.” 
—Julius Cesar, Act ii., Scene 2. 
Mr. Poynter has taken a new departure, and in some ways 
justified: it. This, though a cold, is a fine picture, fine in the 
sense that it completely realises the artist’s intention, that 
it manifests the power of entirely working out a some- 
what unlovely but dignified conception. We are acquainted 
with no other painter in England who could at once 
have imagined so fine an interior as the one in _ this 
picture, and realised it for us so soberly. Not Mr. Tadema, 
for he would have found it necessary to introduce many 
marbles, and bronzes, and much picturesque matter, to show 
his own dexterity. Not Sir Frederick Leighton, for he would 
have failed in giving the massive solidity which Mr. Poynter 
has caught so well. Not Mr. Burne-Jones or any of the pre- 
Raphaelites, for they would have imported some trace of 
medizval Italy into this Roman palace. Not Mr. Albert Moore, 
or any of our Greek painters, for such would have transformed 
the Capitol into the Acropolis. This is not a great picture, for 
the two dimly-lighted tigures of Caesar and Calphurnia are 
scarcely more than shadows cast upon the darkness of the night 
beyond them, and because, both in the architecture within and 
without the hall, there is scarely any real feeling for beauty of 
form, or beauty of colour. Even Mr. Dicksee’s ultramarine 
sky is preferable to this cold, indigo one, and the portents 
which Calphurnia dreads, only flash with a very weak, watery 
light ; nevertheless, it is a genuine attempt by an unimagina- 
tive man to realise a scene which was worth painting, and 
though it has a certain Scotch harshness and formality of 
utterance, it has, too, a Scotch trustworthiness. 
Harry Qvuitter. 








BOOKS. 
——————— 
MODERN RESEARCHES INTO BUDDHISM.* 
Tue second and third of the books whose names are appended 
to these remarks ought, according to usage, to have been noticed 
by us somewhat earlier; but such is the influx of writiags on 
subjects belonging to the same range of investigation, that we 
fear to nauseate our readers by too frequently recurring to 
matters which, deeply important as they are, and interesting to. 
a rapidly increasing section of the public, are still probably 
*‘caviare to the million.” The first book, however, that of Dr. 
Oldenberg, has been very recently made accessible to English 
readers, and if it does not throw much absolutely new light on 
the study of Buddhism, at least confirms many of the more 
novel views which deeper researches have developed, and 
which are different from what have long been the popu- 
lar, and indeed, even among the learned, the prevailing 
ideas of the teaching of that great and mysterious system. 
In the rapid growth of that thoughtful study of the 
natural history and development of religious belief, and of the 
ideas and sentiments of man in relation to the unseen, it is not 
wonderful that that of Buddhism should have assumed so 
prominent a place, and should have engaged the attention not 
merely of purely scientific minds, but of earnest Christians 
who would, a century ago, have looked on such phases of 
belief with simple abhorrence. On the one hand, to the 
Christian philosopher it throws a not unwholesome light on 
Christianity itself, while on the other its peculiar tenets, the 
facts of its growth, and the nature of the myths which have 
encrusted those facts have been largely utilised, some 
times openly, and sometimes by innuendo, for the purpose 
of undermining the foundations of all supernatural religion, 
by dwelling on the close analogy which exists between 
the development of. all faiths which are above the most 





* Buddha: his Life, his Doctrine, his Order. By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg. Trans- 
lated from the German by W. Hoey, M.A., &. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1882. 

Lectures on the Qvijin and Growth of Religim, as Illustrated by Some Pvints in 
the History of Indian Buddhism. (Hibbert Lectures.) By T. W. Rhys Davids. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1881 

The Life and Legend of Gautuma, the Buddha of the Burmese, 
tions by the Right Rev. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Ramatha, 
Loudon: Triibner and Co. (Oriental Series.) 
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barbarous class, and also by the encouragement which 
Buddhism, as generally and vaguely understood, appears to hold 
out to the denial of the universality of certain intuitions of the 
human spirit,—intuitions the universality, or at least the 
normal nature, of which goes far to the unprejudiced mind to 
prove that they have some foundation in objective truth. 

A religion springing from, or at least greatly encouraged by, 
reaction against a prevailing system which had lost its higher 
attributes, and had become little more than a complex system 
of ritual, a new system rigidly ethical, preached by one pro- 
fessing and believed to be the subject of Messianic prophecy, 
whose birth was foreshadowed by portents, who, after a 
Jong period of seclusion and meditation, underwent a fear- 
ful conflict with the tempting powers of evil, and imme- 
diately proclaimed himself as one of those periodical visitants 
of earth, whose mission it was to purify and enlighten, who 
gathered thousands of disciples, and instituted an order of the 
* religious,” numbering at this day, after the lapse of twenty- 
five centuries, many hundreds of thousands, to whom he com- 
mitted the charge of propagating his doctrines and who were 
vowed to the utmost poverty, purity, and holiness, not to men- 
tion innumerable details which, from their accidental and, so to 
speak, irrelevant nature—such, for example, as an ethical dis- 
course delivered on a mountain, and Buddha’s interview with a 
woman who was a sinner—are all the more striking in their re- 
semblance to the Christian story, presents a most puzzling 
phenomenon; for all attempts to trace any historical connection, 
or borrowing either of principles or facts by the one from the 
other, have, we have no hesitation in saying, utterly failed, and 
we have nothing to fall back upon, but the common workings of 
human nature in somewhat analogous circumstances. 

It is not surprising that the existence of this religion, without 
a trace of a Persoual First Cause, without prayers, without sacri- 
fice, and with no distinct recognition of the prospect of individual 
life apart from body, and forming the faith of a third of mankind, 
should be held by the Agnostic as a triumphant fact, apparently 
disproving the innate nature of the Theistic intuition, and of 
that concept of spirit as entirely distinct from matter, to 
which our Materialists and Monists apply the name, or rather 
nickname, of “ Animism,” while Buddhism may be held up as a 
notable example of pure and noble morality, not dependent for 
its continued existence upon the support of faith in a Divine 
Author and Judge,—a foreshadowing, indeed, of that “ natural 
religion’’ consisting of the admiration or adoration of the old 
trilogy of the true, the good, and the beautiful, which the author 
of Eece Hono has recently so eloquently analysed, and which, 
now that that author has put it into systematic form for them, 
a few are beginning to look upon as the religion of the future 
for allcultured souls. Mr. Rhys Davids, accordingly, claims for 
Comtism, Agnosticism, and Buddhism the merit of being the 
only systems which have completely broken away “from the 
venerable soul-theories which have grown out of the ancient 
Animism,” &c. Like most of his school, he apparently assumes 
a universality for non-Animistic views among thoughtful and 
educated mankind which, widespread as such ideas now are, we 
certainly have not yet discovered. 

This author, whose lectures cannot be too highly praised for 
learned research and lucidity of expression, finds the rejection 
of “Animism” to have been the cause of Gautama’s adoption 
of the doctrine of Metempsychosis, which he found existing in 
India, if not in the Vedic theology, at least in the popular 
belief, and which seems to have some foundation in human 
nature, for traces of it are found in the Valley of the Nile, as 
well as that of the Ganges, and in some rude tribes of Aus- 
tralia, as well as in the contemplations of Plato and Pythagoras; 
and even in the pages of the Talmud. He says that the founder of 
Buddhism, having abandoned Animism,and consequently all idea 
of future reward or retribution in a future state,and having a pro- 
found sense of the necessity of equity in some shape or other in 
the arrangements of the universe, took refuge in this peculiar form 
of Transmigration, not of sozls, for there were in his view no such 
things, but of the “karma” of each individual. Whether he 
is correct or not in his analysis of the workings of Gautama’s 
mind, there is no more valuable or interesting portion of his 
work, or, indeed, of any work on Buddhism which we have seen, 
thau his exposition of this fundamental doctrine, so mysterious 
and almost unthinkable to the European mind. We doubt not that 
Mr. Rhys Davids is correct in looking upon Gautama as in some 
sense a Monist, and as one who held all objective existence in 
the ordinary sense as compound, and that everything that is com- 
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pound is necessarily perishable, so that every existing entity or 
change must be only a link in the endless chain of causation. 
This idea pervades the original Buddhist writings. When the 
individual ceases to be, his actions, or rather his character, must 
entail certain results. How the Oriental mind could attain to 
the idea of character or attributes, apart from substance, bein 
transmitted from one being to another without conscious identity 
of personality, so as to satisfy eternal justice, it is not easy to 
conceive; but had we space, we do not think itis impossible 
to find traces of something involving the same apparent 
absurdity in some popular phases of Christianity itself. 

Plato’s idea of Metempsychosis was certainly not identical with 
Buddha’s. In the Phaedo (69), he puts into the mouth of 
Socrates the well-known statement of how the souls of men are 
sent into the bodies of animals resembling them in their brutal 
and selfish qualities, ‘‘but he who is a philosopher or lover of 
learning, and is entirely pure at departing, is alone worthy to 
attain to the Divine Nature.” This is very nearly Buddhism, 
only it substitutes the conscious soul for the mystical karma, 

Dr. Oldenberg agrees with Mr. Rhys Davids in that view of 
the Buddhist Nirvana which differs from the idea of its mean- 
ing entertained by the older investigators, and even by 
Bishop Bigandet, in the work now before us. We believe 
the more recent view to be correct. Nirvana, in the mind 
of Gautama, was not a condition to be attained in a future 
state. He either believed in no future state of the conscious 
individual (indeed, if his total rejection of ‘‘ Animism ” is correct, 
he could not), or he considered all inquiries into such questions 
as useless and vain. Nirvana is a state of high ethical perfection, 
to which he himself attained in this life; absolute freedom 
from desire (except the desire of knowledge and the passion of 
universal benevolence), which is the origin of all evil and of all un- 
happiness,—absorption in the contemplation of truth, truth being, 
let it be observed, not the mere truth of faéts, but trath ethical, 
and in a sense, practical. In some of its aspects it has its ana- 
logues in many other religions and moods of mind, sometimes re- 
ferring to this life and sometimes to a future state. What are the 
“suave marimagno” of the Epicurean poet, the contemplative 
life of quietists and ascetics in all ages, the repose and “ peace ” 
of many a world-weary Christian soul unable to picture the spirit- 
life as one of endless progress in wisdom and active goodness, 
but varied examples of the same spirit? The Aryan races of 
Iudia, after living for generations in the enervating climate of 
Hindustan, may have become more receptive to an intensified 
type of the Paradise of Nothingness than they originally were ; 
and the Oriental races in general have less of the instinctive 
desire for continued existence and activity, than the more 
masculine natures of Europe. Nor can we wonder at the charm 
which this form of asceticism had for the purer and more 
benevolent portion of a people living in a land of sensuality and 
cruelty, where even Nature, teeming with the infinite variety 
and beauty of tropical life, is “red in tooth and claw ” with 
rapine, and where animal instincts are so conspicuously 
associated with destruction and agony. 

Our space does not admit of our fully entering on the ques- 
tion how far the facts of Buddhism can be legitimately founded 
on by the Agnosticism of the present day; but one or two 
observations we can make, which an unprejudiced student of 
the subject may find it not unprofitable to carry along with 
him. 1. Although in their primitive form, the teaching of 
Gautama ignored the existence of a First Cause having a moral 
relation to man and his doings, the subsequent history of 
Buddhism, in the various modifications which it has undergone 
in Ceylon, in Thibet,in Burmah, and in China, affords sufficient 
evidence that as a mere system of ethics (which is all that it 
can claim to be), it has had a very short and limited existence 
and that the irrepressible instinct of Theism and worship has 
almost universally invaded it, although often in somewhat de- 
graded form, and that even in its purer shape, it was unable to 
throw off something very like “ Animism,” for it retained a 
belief in a very swarm of unseen Powers, under the name of 
Brahmas, Devas, and Nats, peopling the universe, and exert- 
ing influences on human minds and affairs, and Gautama him- 
self after his death speedily became an object of worship or 
quasi-worship ; 2, that in the minds of by far the greater number 
of Buddhists there are gleams of a belief in personal existence 
beyond the grave, either in other material forms, or in the 
prolongation of a happy Nirvana. Nothing can be more absurd 
than to hold that so mystical a doctrine as that of the Karma 
has a practical hold on any large portion even of Asiatic 
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humanity. Neither Buddhism nor Comtism, in its primitive 
form, can “ expel nature with a fork,” and theories of this kind 
are but transitory and exceptional phases of human thought, in 
its process of development. 

The student will find all these three books well worthy of 
study. That of Bishop Bigandet refers mainly to the present 
condition of Buddhism in Burmah, a region with which the 
author is abundantly familiar, and concerns itself less with its 
tenets than with the facts of its history and with its present 
institution. The “ Karma” doctrine is scarcely alluded to. The 
other two works are an admirable introduction to the study of 
Buddhism in a more metaphysical spirit. ‘he more this subject 
jsinvestigated, the deeper will be the interest felt in what has 
been certainly one of the greatest attempts ever made by unaided 
reason to solve the mysteries of existence, and to provide a 
remedy for human misery and sin. We have said “ unaided 
reason,” —who shall determine whether, and to what extent, some 
supernatural help was not accorded to Gautama, and not to him 
alone, among the non-Christian teachers of men ? 





SIR JAMES STEPHEN’S HISTORY OF THE 
CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

“Tye law of England, or even the criminal law, as a whole, 
can scarcely be said to havea history. There is no such series 
of continuous connected changes in the whole system as the 
use of the word ‘history’ implies.” In these sentences, Sir 
James Stephen does great injustice to the topic of his work ; 
he does even greater injustice to his own highly interesting 
book. Our author’s own pages are the complete confutation of 
his own doctrine, and supply the best answer to his own depre- 
ciation of the result of his labours. The History of the Criminal 
Law in England establishes past a doubt both that criminal 
law exhibits a process of historical growth, and that the pro- 
blems of English history will never be thoroughly solved until 
historians have followed the example of Professor Stubbs, and 
have with him realised the fact that the political, the constitu- 
tional, the moral, and the religious phases of English life 
receive constant explanation and illustration from the annals of 
the Law Courts. The History of the Criminal Law in England 
farther proves that its author has, whether he admits the fact 
or not, made a most valuable and serious contribution to our 
knowledge of English history. The book, it is true, is not 
purely, we might say not mainly, historical. Legal polemics 
filla good part of its pages, and the logical training and con- 
troversial habits of the writer affect, and at times perplex 
the flow of his narrative. But though this be true, and 
though Sir James Stephen’s controversial disquisitions deserve 
separate attention and criticism, the best service which a critic 
can render to his readers is to direct attention to the histori- 
cal side of the learned Judge’s work, and show from Sir 
James Stephen’s own pages what singular light the study of 
the criminal law sheds on more than one dark place of legal or 
general history. 

Nothing, for example, is a more perplexing problem than how 
to account for the gradual change which took place in the posi- 
tion and character of the Jury. Modern ideas of justice involve 
the careful separation of the duties of the witnesses from the 
functions of the Judge; it is, however, plain that jurymen have 
gradually been transformed from witnesses into judges of fact. 
How has this transformation (which is not the effect of any 
sudden revolution) taken place? Sir James Stepen, if he 
does not give a complete answer to this question, assuredly 
supplies facts which contribute greatly towards its solution, 
The jury, he points out, not only gave, but tcok evid- 
ence; the jury also often gave, in earlier times, what 
we should now call special verdicts; they determined, that 
is to say, particular facts on their own knowledge, or on the 
information they could collect. Hence the distinction between 
juror and judge was far less clearly marked than it appears to 
modern observers. Sir James Stephen, however, gives us on 
this point something of much more worth than inferences based 
on general considerations. He adduces two most striking in- 
stances of the mode in which the functions of the Jury-box and 
the Bench have been found in combination during modern times. 
On April 30th, 1650, thieves were legally tried, found guilty, 
condemned to death, and, it would appear, executed by a court 
consisting of sixteen jurors, who performed the parts of witnesses, 
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jurymen, and judges. This was done under the custom of 
Halifax, and we have here an undoubted survival of what was 
once a normal mode of trial. If any critic should (most gratuit- 
ously) decline to trust the tract called “ Halifax and its Gibbet 
Law,” the sceptic may be referred to transactions passing before 
our own eyes, but which, like other such facts, we most of us 
never notice. In the Court of the Liberty of the Savoy, 
proceedings even now take place “ which will help us 
to realise the nature of the ancient trial by jury, and 
to understand how they dispensed with witnesses.” The 
court consists of the steward and eight burgesses, two from each 
of the four wards of the manor. Any inhabitant who thinks a 
neighbour’s house disorderly complains to the foreman of the 
jury for the time being, the jury satisfy themselves in any way 
they please as to the matter complained of. They give notice to 
the party in fault, aud if the nuisance is not abatel they em- 
body their complaint in the form of a presentment, which is 
given in on court-day to the steward. If the presentment is in 
proper form, and the jury think the offender should be fined, 
four of the jury settle the fine. The finding of the jury is con- 
clusive. They “hear no evidence, examine no witnesses, and go 
through nothing in the nature of a trial. The leet jury thus 
represents that stage in the history [of trial by jury] at 
which ordeal and purgation had fallen into disuse, and the sub- 
stitute for them had not been discovered.”” Within a hundred 
yards of the Spectator office, justice, that is to say, is still 
administered after a method which was antiquated in the days 
of Edward I. <A more instructive and impressive instance of 
an historical survival was never pointed out, even by a professed 
antiquarian, and every philosophic student must feel grateful to 
Mr. Justice Stephen for having brought the existence of this 
survival into notice. One such fact is worth a hundred dis- 
quisitions. There is a certain ingratitude in complaining that 
a writer who has added to our knowledge has net done more for 
us than he has. But we must make some complaint that Sir 
James Stephen has not pressed his inquiries to a conclusion. 
“Tt is not my intention,’ he writes, “to try to trace out in 
detail the history of trial by jury. The authorities already 
given show with sufficient clearness how it originated, but the 
steps by which the jury ceased to be witnesses, and became 
judges of the evidence given by others, cannot now be traced, 
without an amount of labour out of proportion to the value of 
the result.” The reason alleged for omitting to trace out the 
process by which the modern jury was created is more utsatis- 
factory than the omission itself; the notion that the result of 
such an investigation would be without value betrays a certain 
indifference to research, which constitutes the main flaw in Sir 
James Stephen’s treatment of history. He is, even when 
engaged in describing the growth of institutions, a good deal 
more of a lawyer, a logician, and a controversialist, than an 
historian. 


This deficiency in the spirit of research is the main defect 
in Sir James Stephen’s historical work. Still, that the 
annals of England should be looked at mainly from a legal 
point of view is not without its gain, and as we have 
already intimated, nothing is more remarkable than the 
way in which the details of criminal law illustrate, under 
Mr. Justice Stephen’s hands, the more general aspects of 
English history. To take one instance out of a hundred, his 
account of crime, and the mode in which crime has been dealt 
with by the Courts and by the Legislature, throws new light, both 
directly and indirectly, on that most curious of topics, the 
astounding mixture of success and of failure which marked the 
Puritan Revolution. The criminal legislation of the Common- 
wealth gives us a new standard by which to measure the poli- 
tical capacity of the Puritan leaders. Measured as reformers of 
the law, the statesmen of Puritanism were infinitely in advance 
of their day. The Barebones Parliament is constantly talked of 
as an assembly of ignorant zealots. If you look at their scheme 
for reforming the criminal law, you see at once that they were 
in many respects as enlightened a body of men as any Parlia- 
ment which has ever sat in England. The abolition of the 
peine forte et dure, the provision that prisoners should be en- 
titled to counsel, the total doing-away with benefit of clergy and 
the like are proposals anticipating modern reforms, and well 
worthy of a committee presided over by Hale. This is not the 
legislation of ignorance and fanaticism ; it may be the legisla- 
tion of revolutionists who are in too great a hurry to carry out 
rational improvements not yet sanctioned by the public 
opinion of the nation. The much-reviled Barebones Parliament 
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were, in short, if we look at their proposals for reform of the 
law, enlightened enthusiasts, who erred (if at all) not through 
ignorance or fanaticism, but from under-estimating the per- 
manent force of prejudice and conservatism. Mr. Justice 
Stephen is not an enthusiast or an admirer of enthusiasm, 
but he has placed the legislation of so-called fanatics in 
a new and favourable light. But the direct information 
which Sir James Stephen gives his readers with regard to 
the criminal law of the Commonwealth is of far less import- 
auce than the conclusions which he indirectly suggests as 
to the causes both of the fall of the Monarchy, and of the failure 
on the part of the Puritans to establish the Commonwealth on 
permanent foundations. As an intelligent reader peruses the 
History of the Criminal Law, he is almost forced to the con- 
clusion that the main ground of popular hostility to the 
Monarchy of the Stuarts has been overlooked or greatly under- 
estimated. We had, we confess, never realised till we read Mr. 
Stephen’s work the extent to which not only the Star Chamber, 
but also all the Ecclesiastical Courts throughout the country, 
interfered in the most delicate, the most private matters of 
domestic life. Profanity, heresy, drunkenness, defamation, 
immorality, matters many of which are now dealt with by no 
tribunal whatever, and some of which are, like libel, the ground 
of regular actions in the Courts of common law, were, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century, under the control of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and, to a great extent, of the clergy :— 

“Such,” writes S'r James Stephen, “were the old Ecclesiastical 

‘Courts. I have tried to illustrate, as clearly as I could, the character 
of their jurisdiction, because I think it has a more important place 
in legal and general history than has usually been assigned to it. The 
only difficulty which is suggested in the present day by the account 
given of it, is to understand how people submitted to it so long as 
they did. It is difficult even to imagine a state of society in which, 
on the bare suggestion of some miserable domestic spy, any man or 
woman whatever might be convened before an archdeacon or his 
surrogate, and put upon his or her oath as to all the most private 
affairs of life,—as to relations between husband and wife, as to relations 
between either and any woman or man with whom the name of either 
might be associated by scandal, as to contracts to marry, as to idle 
words, as to personal habits, and in fact, as to anything whatever, 
which happened to strike the ecclesiastical lawyer as immoral or 
irreligious.” 
This paragraph, and the whole chapter in which it is contained, 
ought to be read and re-read by any one who wishes to understand 
why, in 1640, the English nation was prepared for revolution. 
The discipline of the Church, which meant the interference of 
the clergy with the affairs of every household, had long been 
intolerable; and the policy of Laud was to make the discipline 
of the Church—in other words, the power of the parsons—seen 
and felt as it never has been seen and felt before or since in 
England. From the time of the Reformation, the Crown, in 
taking over the authority, had incurred much of the odium 
which had at other times fallen upon the clergy. Men who 
cursed Laud were not likely to be loyal to Charles. Religious 
enthusiasm, theological fanaticism, zeal for Protestantism, fer- 
vour for liberty, were all, no doubt, sentiments which influenced 
Cromwell and his followers; but if, as we may fairly suppose, 
Englishmen of the seventeenth century were in essentials very 
like their ancestors and their descendants, we may feel pretty 
sure that the mass of the nation were in 1640 far more anxious 
to be delivered from the burden of clerical domination, than to 
ensure the triumph of Calvinism or to found an enlightened 
‘Commonwealth. 

In 1640, “ Clericalism was the enemy ” in England in a truer 
sense than it now is in France; the Monarchy was overthrown, 
‘because the monarch supported the domination of the clergy. 
By one of the strange, but perfectly comprehensible paradoxes 
of history, the cause which led to the fall of the Monarchy, 
namely, the hatred of clerical tyranny, was also in a certain 
‘sense a main cause of the failure of the Commonwealth. The 
rule of the Saints was found nearly as intolerable as the rule of 
the Parsons. But this was not all. There is a general, but very 
mistaken idea that the Restoration restored everything which 
the Long Parliament had destroyed. In fact, the one thing 
which ordinary laymen cared to destroy was never restored at 
all. The Cavaliers who triumphed in the return of Charles II. 
had no more affection for the Star Chamber than had the most 
fanatical Republican among Cromwell’s Ironsides. The Restora- 
tion brought many evils, but it did not bring back the hateful 
clerical domination of Laud and his followers. As long, indeed, 
as the Stuarts were on the throne, there was always a 
risk that ecclesiastical tyranny might revive, in one form 
or another. The Revolution put an end to this peril, and 








the nation was satisfied, and at rest. If, in short the ¢; 
cause, or rather one true cause, of the fall of th ed 
under Charles was the insufferable tyranny of ecclesiastics d 
Ecclesiastical Courts, it is easy to understand why the alail 
of the nation suffered the Monarchy to be destroyed, and then, 
with no real inconsistency, welcomed a Restoration which aid 
not restore that clerical domination which had brought hatred 
on the Monarchy; it is easy also to see how it happened that the 
Revolution of 1688, though it satisfied none of the Puritan 
ideals, thoroughly met the wishes of the English people. This 
at any rate, is the reading of history forcibly suggested by Sir 
James Stephen’s work. It is a reading well worth consideration 
and it is only one among the many new interpretations of old 
facts suggested by a careful study of The History of the Criminal 
Law. 


e Monarchy 





A HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND.* 

EnGuisu interest in New-Zealand history is centred in the 
record of the unequal struggle between the white settlers and 
the native race for the possession of the land, which seems 
likely to end in the extermination of the latter. In three 
closely-printed volumes of some 600 pages each, Mr. Rusden, 
with whose honourable career as Clerk to the Victorian 
Parliament Australians are familiar, has traced the annals 
of antipodal Britain from its first colonisation by Hawaiian 
refugees in the fourteenth century to the close of the 
past year. His main object has been to show the reckless 
cruelty and injustice of the treatment which the Maoris have 
constantly met with at the hands of Europeans, almost from the 
date of Cook’s rediscovery, in 1769, of the islands discovered by 
Abel Jansen Tasman in 1642. ‘Ihe indictment he has 
drawn up is a long and heavy one, but ample proof 
is offered of every count, and the impression left on the 
mind of the reader is that the proof is valid. The author, 
though as enthusiastic an advocate of the Maoris as the 
well-known “ Pakeha Maori,” to whom we are indebted for that 
singular and striking book, Old New Zealand, is not unmindful 
of their faults ; and the savagery of the natives, illumined, though 
it often was, by traits of chivalric courtesy, may, indeed, well 
be pleaded as at least an extenuating circumstance in favour of 
the colonists. Allowance, too, must be made for the intrinsic 
difficulty of the problem, no satisfactory solution of which 
seems yet to have been attained, save, perhaps, in Canada, of 
conciliating the irresistible progressiveness of modern civilisa- 
tion with modes of native life which are more or less incom- 
patible with social and political advance. 

The treaty concluded at Waitangi in 1840 conveyed the 
whole political power and sovereignty of the Chiefs to the 
Queen, and expressly confirmed and guaranteed to the chiefs 
and tribes of New Zealand, and the families and individuals 
thereof, the full and undisturbed enjoyment of all their rights 
of property, as long as they desired to retain the same. The 
document was duly executed by a large number of chiefs, but 
it may well be doubted whether many of them were aware of 
the real nature of the transaction; in all probablity, their 
principal motive was to escape the annexation about that time 
threatened by the French. The treaty, in mentioning, seemed 
to recognise the existence of individual proprietary rights; but 
it is clear that all Jands were, by Maori custom, tribal property, 
and that the members of the tribe were merely usufructuaries 
of the plots they occupied, while not even the chiefs could dis- 
pose of any portion of the tribal estate without the consent of 
the tribe. A sort of jus postliminti, too, was recognised by the 
natives; and a tribe, by the performance of certain formal acts, 
which was rarely omitted, could keep alive for an indefinite period 
its proprietary rights in lands which had in any other way than by 
conquest passed out of the occupation of its members. That the 
treaty was not adhered to by the colonists in the spirit any more 
than in theletter is indisputable, but it seems probable that it could 
not have been adhered to with any strictness, without involving 
an abandonment of the further colonisation of the country. 
Quarrels with the natives concerning land were of almost daily 
occurrence; and the main, one might say the only question of 
New-Zealand politics, was how to oust the natives from the 
possession of their tribal districts. The war of 1861 grew out 
of a dispute concerning the sale of a tract of land, known as the 
Waitara block, over which rival chiefs claimed “mana,” or 
supremacy. The whole transaction is minutely described by 
Mr. Rusden, and the upshot of the evidence he presents is that 


——— — 
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the Chief Rangitake, who was unwilling to join in or sanction 
the sale, had the better title. It was determined to take 
the land by force, and troops were sent to Taranaki for 
that purpose. Rangitake was careful not to begin hos- 
tilities ; he erected a pah, and refused to surrender, but 
did not fire until the colonial forces had opened upon the fort 
with guns and rockets. The colonists felt that the struggle 
which ensued was one which threatened to overtax their re- 
gources; troops were hastily applied for from Australia, and 
the aid of the mother-country was likewise invoked. Sir George 
Grey was sent out as Governor, and, after a prolonged investiga- 
tion of the Waitara matter, was obliged to acknowledge the 
validity of the native title, and to abandon the claim. The war, 
however, lasted, with occasional intermissions, to 1865, ending 
in the submission of the “ rebels,” the whole of whose lands in 
th; Taranaki province were confiscated. A fresh rising broke 
outin the same district three years later, but was put down within 
twelve months. Rangitake himself, better known as Wiremu 
Kingi, could not be induced to return to Waitara until 1872, 
Of the farther policy of the Colonial Government a disagreeable 
view is afforded by a despatch from Sir Arthur Gordon, dated 
February 26th, 1881, and printed in the appendix. The despatch 
is a very long one, but is especially interesting by reason of the 
luminous véswmé it gives of the history of the land question 
after the close of the Waitara war. The nominal confiscation 
of the country north of the Waingongoro was not enforced, and 
the district, with the tacit approval of the Government, was re- 
occupied by the natives. Indeed, Sir George Grey expressly 
stated that it was the intention to restore it to the native owners. 
Nevertheless, in 1877 the Goverament determined to sell a por- 
tion of this tract, and commenced the survey, without consulting 
with the Maori occupants, or proposing any arrangement for 
safeguarding their interests. The natives “had every reason,” 
says the report of a Royal Commission, “to believe that the 
land would be sold, without any reserves being made for 
them.” A Maori chief, the well known Te Whiti, pleaded 
the cause of his people; but his arguments were not listened 
to, and he was driven to the conclusion that a demonstration of 
some kind was the only means of arousing the attention of the 
Government. ‘The demonstraticn took the not very formidable 
form of ploughing certain plots of land which had been granted 
to white settlers. Some of these gentlemen proposed to shoot 
down the natives, others demanded that, should hostilities occur, 
theland might be declared “free” even of “friendly Maoris.” The 
intruders were, apparently, unarmed, and though they repeated 
their “ trespasses,” made no resistance upon being arrested, 
Some were punished at once, others were kept in prison for years, 
without being brought to trial. Meanwhile, a Royal Commission 
pronounced the native claims to be by no means visionary, but 
real and substantial. A variety of Acts were passed, one of 
which created the offence of being suspected of an intention (the 
italics are not ours) to commit thetrespasses, &c., mentioned in the 
Acts. What followed is current history. Te Whiti, who had made 
various speeches of a mystical, semi-religious nature, was arrested 
at a great marae, or meeting of his people, near Parihaka. It is 
difficult to read Mr. Rusden’s record of the brutal details of the 
proceedings without a shudder of shame and disgust. No legal 
offence could be brought home to him, even under the disgrace- 
ful Acts we have referred to; and recourse was had to a Bill of 
Attainder, by virtue of which he was kept in prison, where, for 
aught we know, he still lies. It must be remembered, in con- 
nection with this history, that neither Te Whiti nor any one of 
his people had laid a finger upon any white man, 


When New Zealand was rediscovered by Captain Cook, 
the population numbered considerably over 100,000 souls. 
The northern island was much more thickly populated 
than the middle island, though the latter seems better fitted 
to support a large population. The introduction of Euro- 
pean diseases and European firearms resulted in the fall 
of the population to 56,000 in 1858, of whom 53,000 were 
inhabitants of the northern island. According to the official 
statistics contained in the appendix, the Maoris numbered 
44,000 in 1880, the whites nearly half a million. Of the 
sixty-seven millions of acres which are comprised within the 
limits of the colony, fifteen and a half millions have been sold, 
for £11,524,867. 
this, in money or other value, has passed to the Maoris. The 
book is well written, in a vein of mingled enthusiasm and 
indignation that lends eloquence to many of its pages, but 
occasionally leads to what we cannot but think harsh judgments 


Perhaps Mr. Rusden can tell us how much of 





upon various public men. No pains seem to have been spared 
in collecting and collating authorities, and the record appears to 
be, on the whole, as trustworthy as it is minute. But we fear 
it is destined rather to cause the descendants of the present 
colonists to be ashamed of their foregoers, than to induce the 
latter materially to alter their ways. 





AN ITALIAN CONDOTTIERE OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

Towarps the close of the thirteenth century, the Emperor, 
despite Dante’s frantic appeal, refused to bestride the saddle of 
the Cesars ; while the Pope, at a somewhat later date, became a 
French priest at Avignon. The Republics of Northern and 
Central Italy were losing or had lost the liberties they had won 
from Ghibelline Counts and Guelf Bishops. Political power 
was passing from the hands of the democracies to oligarchies 
split up into a number of shifting and bitterly hostile parties. 
According to Sismondi, the tale of enfranchised citizens 
diminished from nearly two millions in the thirteenth to less 
than two hundred thousand in the fourteenth century, and at 
the close of the fifteenth century not more than eighteen 
thousand citizens, out of a population of eighteen millions, 
possessel any political power whatever. The energies of the 
Republics, uncontrolled by Pope or Emperor, were spent in wars 
with each other, and in domestic quarrels, for which the slumber- 
ing tradition of Guelf and Ghibelline, in the absence of other 
causes, was always sufficient to afford-a pretext. The fatal 
interference of some saviour of society became an annual 
necessity, and the military adventurers called in alternately 
by the successful factions, and invested with the title 
of Podesta, Captain of the People, or Preserver of the 
Peace, were soon able to convert their temporary dictator- 
ship into a more or less permanent despotism. In M. Yriarte’s 
exhaustive monograph on the great Condottiera house of the 
Malatesti of Rimini, we have the record of one of the most 
signal of these usurpations, together with a curious and inter- 
esting account of the Court of an Italian mediwval despot, of 
the life he led, and of the singular state of society which 
rendered such an existence possible. 

It was the policy of the petty tyrants of the time to withdraw 
their subjects as much as possible from military pursuits, and up 
to the middle of the fourteenth century the quarrels of the des- 
potised Republics were chiefly fought-out by foreign mercenaries, 
disbanded Germans, Frenchmen, or Hungarians, led by their own 
captains, and making their own terms. One of the most 
celebrated of these free companies was composed of Englishmen, 
whom Sir John Hawkwood, one of Fuller's “ Worthies,” took 
with him into Italy after the peace of Bretigny, and hired- 
out to the best paymaster. Each man-at-arms seems to have 
received pay at a rate equivalent to about £8 per month, to 
which he added considerably by plunder and ‘by the ransom of 
prisoners. ‘T'o so lucrative an employment the Italians were 
soon attracted, and by the end of the fourteenth century hardly a 
foreign mercenary remained in the country. The service was 
not a dangerous one. The military tactics of the time consisted 
chiefly in marching bodies of heavy cavalry up and down the 
enemy's country until it was exhausted, when they retired, and 
the people came out of their fortified towns, or castelli, of which 
the remains are so numerous in Central and Northern Italy, to 
resume their avocations. Actual fighting was avoided by both 
the opposing parties, who wisely reserved their valour for the 
unlucky inhabitants of the invaded districts. 

M. Yriarte’s account of the origin of the Malatesti is by no 
means clear. The first of the family is generally said to have 
been a Ravennese count of the creation or following of Otto 
ILL. but the one to whom the surname of Malatesta, or ‘“‘ Wrong- 
head,” was given seems to have beena Count Carpegna la Penna 
de’ Billi. In 1239 his son, Giovanni, whom M. Yriarte makes 
the first of the Malatesti, was called in to the defence of Rimini, 
and in due course became podesta of the town. Of his four 
grandsons, the eldest was the husband, and the second, Paolo, 
was the lover of Francesca da Rimini, whose sud and tender 
story is so pathetically told by Dante in the fifth canto of the 
Inferno. The third son, Malatestino, is the terrible, bloody dog of 
the twenty-seventh canto. In 1417 the most distinguished of 
the Malatesti, Sigismondo Pandolfo, a natural son of Pandolfo, 
great-grandson of Malestino, was born at Brescia. “Of all 
the Italian princes of the fifteenth century,” says M. Yriarte, 





* Un Condottiere au XV. Siécle: Rimini. Etudes sur les Lettres et les Arts a la 
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“he was probably the one who best represents the tenden- 
cies of a period when, under the high culture of the beginnings 
of the Renaissance, could still be discerned the harsh traits, 
the violence, and the savagery of the middle ages.” To 
compass an end or satisfy a caprice he recoiled before 
no deed of force or fraud, yet he was a discriminating 
and enthusiastic lover and patron of art, and a poet who wrote 
verses full of tenderness and sweetness. Morality, however, 
does not always accompany a fine taste in literature and art, 
and the position of an Italian despot of -the fifteenth century, 
surrounded by fierce and unscrupulous enemies and doubtful 
friends, was not one to soften the character or refine the conscience. 
The most interesting events of Sigismond’s life were his love for 
Isotta, and the building of the so-called ‘Temple of the Mala- 
testa,’ now the Cathedralof Rimini. The portraits of Isotta given 
by M. Yriarte probably do her scant justice, for contemporary 
writers agree in extolling the beauty of her person as well as the 
charm of her character. An affecting letter is reproduced in 
fac-simile, in which she implores her lover to make her his wife, 
and it is at least one pleasant fact in the history of this trucu- 
lent condottiere that he acceded, albeit with some reluctance, 
to her request. Of the celebrated temple, the chief work of 
Alberti, a very complete and interesting description is given. 
The building is a sort of architectural tow de force, an outer 
romanesque construction in coloured marble enveloping and in 
part assimilated with the earlier Gothic church, which held 
the tombs of tbe Malatesta family. The chapels are richly 
adorned with bas-reliefs, the subjects of most of which are of 
a classical rather than of a Christian character. Of the 


more important of these, admirable woodcuts are given, 
affording a good idea of the singular energy of the model- 


ling, which is neither Classical nor Christian, but rather 
modern and realistic, both in conception and execution. The 
dedication of the Temple to “the immortal God” is 
another sign of the Pagan turn of mind of its founder. The 
principal Italian States successively availed themselves of the 
services of Sigismond, but, disgusted with his ambition and 
violence, finally combined against him and deprived him of all 
his possessions on the Adriatic, save the seignory of Rimini. 
There, worn out with disappointment and forced inaction, he 
died, in 1468, his last moments occupied with devising means for 
accomplishing the completion of the great Temple, which was 
designed to carry down his name to posterity. Of the inner 
life of his Court not much is known, save what can be gathered 
from the public acts and from the monuments of his reign. 
Following the custom of the age, he surrounded himself with 
such of the scholars, poets, and artists of the day as he could 
induce to attach themselves to his Court. A great name in 
literature or art was regarded much in the same light as an 
antique statue or a rare manuscript, and the possession of either 
category of treasure was disputed with equal keenness by the 
polished despots of the period. Thus Petrarch had been the 
guest of the Malatesti of Pesaro, Dante of the Polentas of 
Ravenna. According to Tiraboschi, the first academy in Italy 
was established at Rimini, in 1406. Giotto was induced to 
assist in the adornment of San Francesco, and Ghiberti was 
employed by Carlo Malatesta to paint the frescoes of his gattolo, 
while Venturi, the forerunner of Da Vinci, and Battista Alberti 
were the engineers and architects of Sigismond. 


The most interesting chapters of M. Yriarte’s sumptuous 
volume are those devoted to this portion of his subject, which is 
treated with an amplitude of knowledge and a critical but sym- 
pathetic appreciation which leave nothing to be desired. The 
very numerous illustrations which enrich the book are worthy of 
equal praise. A few of them are apparently taken from photo- 
graphs, such as the view of the Bargello at Florence, and these 
are the least pleasing. But the majority are after sketches 
made upon the spot, and reproduce with vividness the charac- 
teristic traits of eastern Italian scenery; while the numerous 
fac-similes of miniatures in old manuscripts, illustrative 
of medizeval life, are extremely curious and interesting. The 
documents appended to the volume havea philological as well as 
an historical value. The Feria, or contract between Sigismond 
and the Republic of Florence, is a good example of fifteenth- 
century Italian, and with its repetition of “concio sia cosa” 
(whereas), &c., its recitals and its tautological accuracy of expres- 
sion would delight an English conveyancer of the old school, 
while the glimpse it affords of the Condottiere system is 
especially valuable. By it the “ Magnificent Community ” take 
over the services of Sigismond from the Duke of Milan at the 











3 et 
rate previously agreed upon between the latter, of 50,000 florins 
for one year, payable monthly, for which 1,400 cavalry and 409 
infantry were to be provided to fight for the Republic Within. 
the limits of Tuscany, as the Balia or their Commissioner might 
direct. 

M. Yriarte writes in a clear, simple style, never striving after 
effect, but rather avoiding anything like eloquence or enthusiasm, 
Yet the interest of his pages never flags; so thorough is hig 
knowledge of his subject and so real his sympathy with it, that 
the fascination of the reader is complete, without any sense of 
its being sought. 


A ROUGH JOURNEY.* 
Tus book may be viewed in several lights. If the reader takes 
it to be a prospectus of new gold diggings on the West Coast of 
Africa, he would do well to skip the whole of the first volume 
and half the second. In what remains, a good deal of informa. 
tion will be found, particularly in Mr. Cameron’s portion. The 
veteran traveller and bookmaker Captain Burton is always in 
too slap-dash and go-ahead a humour to give his readers the 
information he has to convey in a digested form. But the book 
may be also taken as the record of a pleasure trip. Then the 
reader should skim lightly through it, stopping where it inter. 
ests him, passing swiftly by the dull, stony reaches where there 
is no relief. In this way, a small modicum of enjoyment may be 
got from its pages, but we are bound to confess that our own 
experience has taught us that it is very small. We tried 
hard to read the book consecutively and closely, and had to 
give up the attempt in sheer despair. Reading Captain 
Burton’s slovenly, slangy sentences, jumping after him 
from one topic to another in hot haste, and submitting 
between jumps to what may be described as random thwacks 
from his self-opinionative cudgel, fairly broke us down before the 
end of the first volume was reached, and we had to take the rest 
in little stages after dinner, cautiously feeling the way. This is 
why we have described the book as “a rough journey.” It 
was, indeed, that,—the roughest we have taken for a long time, 
And yet a certain astuteness cf calculation has entered into 
the design and production of this book. An enterprising 
gentleman of Liverpool is interested with others in auriferous 
mining on the Gold Coast, and, no doubt, experienced in the 
great difficulty there is in attracting public attention to the wealth 
supposed to lie there. Other people had brought out companies, 
and in various ways tried to induce mankind to see the golden 
prospect through their eyes, but with very limited success, 
Something more was requisite to bring the new El Dorado 
effectively into public view, and this gentleman seems to have 
hit upon the idea of getting Captain Burton to accompany 
Mr. Cameron to the Gold Coast, and to write a book about it, 
or about his journey to it. The idea was not at all a bad one, 
Captain Burton is a celebrated traveller, who has written many 
books,—books read apparently by society and the subscribers 
to Mudie’s. He had been at the Gold Coast before, and he 
possesses a fine, full-chested, dogmatic way of enunciating his 
opinions that goes far to convince the thoughtless. At times, 
too, he describes well, and can be lively. The chances were, 
then, that his book would be read, that the gold of West 
Africa would, at all events, get talked about by the public and 
noticed by the Press in a way never before seen. Such, we say, 
appears to have been the idea lying at the root of this journey, 
and the resulting book. Perhaps the event will justify the 
enterprise displayed in the conception ; but whether or not, the 
book is a bad one, ill-written, flighty, discursive to a degree 
beyond Captain Burton’s usual standard. To some ex 
tent, however, these defects can scarcely be ascribed ex 
clusively to the author, His task was an excessively diffi- 
cult one. In the first place, there was not enough 
material for a book in a mere record of journeyings to 
look at mines, actual or possible, within a few miles of the 
coast at Axim, even when descriptions of the fevers and 
other plagues of the region were thrown in. Captain Burton 
had consequently to begin further back, but he has been such 
a voracious sight-seer, that nowhere in all his route had he new 
ground to treadupon. He had even been in that very quarter of 
the Gold Coast before, and had published in 1863 a book called 
Wanderings in West Africa, so that there was positively nothing 
fresh for him, except a few mine-shafts and alluvial gold-working 
appliances. ‘The task, then, was to make a book of two volumes 











* To the Gold Coast for Gold, By R. F, Burton and V, L. Cameron, London: 
Chatto and Windus, 
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aggregating more than 700 pages octavo out of old materials, and 

twice or thrice seen sights. It was too great a task to be done 
well, particularly as Mr. Cameron plays a very secondary part 
jn performing it, merely describing a few mines that his fellow- 
graveller was too ill to go and see; and from this point of view, 
Captain Burton is deserving of a reviewer's sympathy. He 
andertook the impossible, and failed. 

But when all allowance has been made, we must still pro- 
test that the chief author of this book has disregarded the 
fair treatment of his readers, and has sacrificed them too 
ruthlessly to the exigencies of book-making in forcing them 
to start with him for the Gold Coast at Trieste, and in taking 
them first, vid Patras and other dull Mediterranean ports, to 
Lisbon, and for a whole fortnight to Madeira. Ah! that fort- 
night. If Captain Burton wanted to imbue his readers’ minds 
with a horror of the place, and all that belongs to it, to make 
them swear an oath, deep and solemn, that, come weal or woe 
they never would put foot on Madeira’s shore, then is his 
success great indeed! It is cruel, but the readers must bear 
with us while we give a sample or two from the records of this 
terrible fortnight. Opening the book at page 54, we find this :— 

“ Amongst other things, Governor Farrobo indulged his fair friends 
with a display of the old jogo de canas, or running at the ring. The 
Praca Academica had been rigged out to serve as a tilting-yard, with 
acentral alley of palisading and two ‘stands,’ grand and little. The 
purpose was charitable, and the performers were circus-horses, 
mounted by professionals and amateurs, who thus ‘renowned it’ 
before the public and their damas. The circlet, hanging to a line, 
equalled the diameter of a small boy’s hat ; and when the ‘knight’ 
succeeded in bearing it off upon his pole, he rode up to be decorated 
by the hands of a very charming person with a ribbon-baudriére of 
Bath dimensions and rainbow colours. Prizes were banal as medals 
after a modern war, and perhaps for the same purpose—to prevent 
unchristian envy, hatred, and malice. Almost any trooper in an 
Anglo-Indian cavalry regiment would have done better; but then he 
would have couched his bamboo spear properly, and would have put 
out his horse to speed—an idea which seemed to elude the Madeiran 
mind. The féte ended with a surprise less expensive than that with 
which the Parisian restaurant astonishes the travelling Britisber. A 
paper chandelier was suspended between two posts, of course to be 
knocked down, when out sprang an angry, hunch-backed dwarf, who 
abused and fiercely struck at all straight backs within reach.” 

That is the best description in this part of the book. And now 
take a taste of the Captain’s cudgel. He is speaking of the non- 
success of sugar-making in Madeira :— 

“ Tere sugar-working in the present day requires for bare existence 
high protective duties. The Government, however, has had the com- 
mon-sense, and the Madeirans patriotic feeling enough, to defend 
their industry from certain ruinous vagaries, by taxing imported 
growths §0 reis (4d.) per kilo. A hard-grit free-trader would abolish 
this abomination and ruin half the island. And here I would remark 
that in England the world has seen for the first time a wealthy and 
commercial, a great and generous nation proclaim, and take pride in 
proclaiming, the most immoral doctrine. ‘Free Trade,’ so called, I 
presume, because it is practically the reverse of free or fair trade, 
openly abjures public spirit and the chief obligation of the citizen— 
to think of his neighbour as well as himself, and not to let charity 
end, as it often begins, at home. ‘Buy cheap and sell dear’ is the 
law delivered by its prophets, the whole duty of ‘the merchant and 
the man.’ When its theorists ask me the favourite question, ‘ Would 
you not buy in the cheapest market ?’ I reply, ‘ Yes, but my idea 
of cheapness is not yours: I want the best, no matter what its price, 
beeause it will prove cheapest in the end.’ How long these Free- 
trade fads and fooleries will last no one can say ; but they can hardly 
endure till that millennium when the world accepts the doctrine, and 
when Free Trade becomes free trade and fair trade.,, 

And so Captain Burton goes on, with opinions equally fixed and 
nice on all topics, including the amount of gold to be dug up or 
worked outin West Africa. On the whole, too, the above extracts 
exhibit his eccentricities and his “cosmopolitan” English in a 
fair, average way. We could give the reader much more gritty 
matter, but forbear. What is most irritating of all to the 
ignorant, untravelled mind is Captain Burton’s habit of splut- 
tering along with myriads of allusions to scenes, men, and things 
he knows and has seen, but of which his readers can know 
nothing. He talks of the most unfamiliar places in Africa much 
as a Cockney might talk of Trafalgar Square, and the result is 
not conducive either to interesting narratives or vivid portrayal. 
The best thing in the book is an account of an ascent of Mount 
Atlas. The description of the sunrise seen from the top becomes 
nearly eloquent, but is spoilt, as usual, by the statement, re- 
ferring to the rolling-away of the vapour-cloud from the land- 
Scape below, that “ Martin the Great might have borrowed an 
idea from the waste of waters, as it seemed to be.” Im- 
mediately after this journey has been described, we get 
a chapter called the “Spanish Account of the Repulse 
of Nelson from Santa Cruz de Teneriffe,” extracted from 
@ “circumstantial account” published in Madrid in 1798; and 








so, by one device or another, the due two volumes are in 
time brought to completion,—the Gold Coast is reached. The 
part of the book that is filled with Gold-Coast matter may 
interest a few people, but we are sure that if the gold does not 
attract men there, the descriptions of the country and of the 
people will not. Both are set before us in as bad a way as they 
can well be, and are in themselves most unlovely. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Sunny Lands and Seas: a Voyage in the SS.‘ Ceylon.’ By Hugh 
Wilkinson. (John Murray.)—The yachts that circumnavigate the 
globe are doubtless among the luxuries of advanced civilisation. But 
the arrangement has its “ seamy ” side, and we see it in such a book 
as this. Here is a gentleman who spends five months in voyaging 
from “China to Peru,” writes his experiences to his friends—a blame- 
less, and even laudable act—and then is led away by their polite 
acknowledgments to publish a bulky volume, Is every such voyage— 
and they are sure to be multiplied—to produce a crop of these super- 
ficial notes of travel? Of all tiresome people, on paper and in talk, 
the worst are those who lay down the law about strange men and 
cities, because they have paid them a flying visit. But Mr. Wilkin- 
son is worse than tiresome. He writes the most utter fallacies about 
Missionaries and native populations, because he spent a week or so 
among the Islands of the Pacific. It must be either folly or spite that 
makes him attribute to the preachers of religion the decay due to the 
avarice and.profligacy of traders and adventurers and sailors. The 
condition and prospects of the South-Sea paradises are bad enough. 
Does Mr. Wilkinson think they would have been better, if the Mis- 
sionaries had left the traders and adventurers entirely to themselves ? 
Which does he think the better civilised, Bishop Patteson, or the sea- 
captain who fires on a native villege because it will not send out its 
young girls for prostitution ? 

A Child of the Menhir. By Austin Clare. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—This is one of the few novels which we can recommend without re- 
serve to our readers. The scene is laid in Brittany, the time is the era 
of the French Revolution. The hero is a foundling, whom the young 
couple, just bereaved of their eldest child, adopt. The childhood of 
Christophe, that is the hero’s name, as he grows up among his foster- 
brothers and sisters (one of whom is a young count), is very prettily 
described. Then comes a period of darkness and trouble. The beggar 
who first found him claims him as his son, and forces him to become 
the companion of his wanderings, and even an accomplice in his 
crimes. The misery of these scenes forms a powerful contrast to the 
brightness and gaiety of earlier days. Then come various vicissitudes 
till he returns at last to the home of his childhood. And all along 
there is the constant conflict in his mind between the claims of 
religion, as personified in the person of the enthusiastic young priest 
Bernéz, and the natural emotions of his age. As the story approaches 
its dénouement, it becomes remarkably interesting. The disturbed 
course of French history at the time is skilfully intermingled with the 
troubles and perplexities of the characters of the tale. And through- 
out the whole, the peculiarities of Breton manners and customs are 
touched with no common skill and picturesque power. A Child of 
the Menhir is well contrived, well written, and thoroughly wholesome 
in tone. 

Ensilage in America. By James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. (W. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—It is just possible that some of our 
readers may not know that “ensilage” is the practice of storing 
green fodder in pits—if that may be called a pit which may be wholly, 
and generally is in part, above-ground—that are air-tight and water- 
tight, as far as may be. The practice has been largely adopted in 
the United States, and Mr. Rogers has collected in this little volame 
a number of facts relating to its economical value. To marshal these 
facts is one of his objects in this little volume ; the other is to discuss 
the prospects of the method in English agriculture. Certainly, the 
matter, to an outsider, has a very hopeful look. If the landlords 
would build, or encourage their tenants to build, silos, it is pro- 
bable that they might be more usefully employed than in trying to 
shift the burden of local taxation from the right shoulder to the left. 


Of High Degree. By Charles Gibbon. 3 vols. (Chatto and 


-Windus.) —This is a remarkably well-constructed story. Few readers, 


wo imagine, will be altogether satisfied with the conclusion of Mr. 
Gibbon’s narrative; but none will deny that it is reached by a very 
ingenious provess. The opening scene introduces us to the two 
characters whom we must recognise, we suppose, as the hero and 
heroine of the story, though they are not the most interesting of Mr. 
Gibbon’s dramatis persone. Ruth Clark bids farewell to Stephen 
Meredith. He loves her, and she loves him; but he is embarrassed 
and she is penniless, and she thinks it well that they should part. 
The story tells us how her purpose is accomplished, and how also 
she does not miss her own happiness in the end. It is in this last 
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point that we find the weak places of the story. Ruth finds a wealthy 
husband, but we cannot see.that she finds more. We cannot but 
feel, too, that Stephen is badly treated. Why should he be made 
prosperous against his will; if he preferred love and poverty. For 
all this, the story is excellently well told, and Dahlia Whitcombe, 
the young woman to whom the unlucky lover is handed over, with 
her blind, jealous love, is a finely-drawn character. So is the in- 
triguing Rapier, the clever schemer, whose elaborate plans we are 
delighted to find foiled by the energy and vigilance of more bonest 
folk. The third volume, with its rapid action, intricate, without 
being confused, and carrying on the reader in absorbed interest, does 
the greatest credit to Mr. Gibbon’s ability as a writer of fiction. 


The Wonders of Nature. By Professor Rudolph, revised by Alex. 
Brown, LL.D. (A. Gardner.)—This little book, of American origin, 
is attractively written. It mainly treats of that popular subject, the 
wonders of astronomy ; but there is a single chapter, ‘“ The Wonders 
of Oxygen,’’ which belongs more strictly to the domain of chemistry, 
and which should have been revised or omitted. To affirm that 
elements are substances “in their natural state,” that “the atmo- 
sphere is a compound of oxygen and nitrogen,’’ and that 1:2 of the 
solid globe and 1:9 of the air are oxygen, is curiously inexact. 


Unspotted from the World. By Mrs. Godfrey. (R. Bentley and 
Son.)—Mrs. Godfrey has worked up into this novel the situation 
which Mr. Barrett Browning so pathetically describes in “ Bertha in 
the Lane.” As this situation would of itself hardly suffice, she adds 
some circumstances of a tragical kind to the younger sister’s life. 
Her father hates the sight of her, because he believes her mother to 
have been unfaithful to him; she loses her heart to a worthless 
lover, who goes very near to ruining the happiness of her married 
life, when she has found a really worthy husband. This younger 
sister’s character is drawn with Celicacy and discrimination. In her 
weakness and in her strength, she is genuinely natural. Dorothy, the 
self-sacrificing elder, fails sometimes to interest us, perhaps because 
she is preternaturally good and wise. The story of the younger 
girl’s season in London, under the care of her grandmother, a miracle 
of the cosmetic art, is told with much spirit, though the picture of 
fashionable life is anything but flattering. 


Indian Snake Poisons. By A.J. Wall, M.D. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—This is an interesting account of the action of snake poison, 
especially of the poison of the cobra. The practical conclusion is 
given in the sixth chapter, where Dr. Wall deals with the questions 
of prevention and treatment. He discusses the policy of the rewards 
given for the destruction of venomous snakes in some Indian districts, 
and pronounces in its favour, when practised under restrictions. The 
subject of the treatment does not present any hopeful features. The 
only chance is in immediate isolation of the bitten part; as 94 per 
cent. of the bites are in some one of the extremities, this is possible, 
if only the appliances are at hand. But this “ if” is, of course, a 
very important condition. Potassium permanganate absolutely 
neutralises the poison chemically by oxidisation, but injected into the 
system it is useless, because it oxidises not the poison specially, but 
everything with which it comes into contact. We cannot help 
remarking that no practical result whatever seems to have come 
from the experiments on living animals which are here recorded. 


My Heart and I. By Elinor Hume. (Bentley and Son.)—A 
heroine who tells her own story seldom tells it well. She is generally 
self-conscious, telling us, for instance, that she is very selfish, while 
she really thinks herself self-sacrificing ; and that she is plain, while 
she evidently cherishes a secret belief in her own beauty. Nina, 
Miss Hume’s heroine, is full of these affectations. A more tire- 
some person, with her perpetual protestations, self-accusations, and 
self-justifications, we have seldom met with, even in fiction. The plot 
is not very clearly developed. At one time we think it is to be another 
repetition of “ Bertha in the Lane ;”’ then the tables are turned, and 
the elder sister triumphs over the younger. One thing is plain, that 
a less interesting set of people than the characters of My Heart and I 
have seldom been brought together. This is the more to be regretted 
because Miss Hume has undoubtedly some literary power. 


Bid Me Discourse, and other Tales. By Mary Cecil Hay. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Miss Hay’s powers do not appear to much 
advantage in the short tales collected in these three volumes. We 
can see that she knows how to contrive a plot, for now and then we 
come upon a dramatic situation, and there are occasionally forcible 
touches of character. But for the proper development of this, there 
is not sufficient space or opportunity. We may take as an instance 
the tale entitled ‘“ Kenneth.’? Something might be made of the 
leading idea. A young woman is forced by circumstances to hide 
her real character from the man who is ready to love her; an ac- 
cident reveals it, and all ends well. But in “ Kenneth,” the develop- 
ment of events is almost ludicrously hurried. The two young people 
have been as distant, not to say as rude to each other as possible, 
and then we have the transformation scene of the avowal of mutual 
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Facing the Footlights. By Florence Marryat 
3 vols. (F. V. White and Co.)—There is som 
three volumes than we have lately seen from 
pen. All that concerns the heroine’s training for an 
the stage is well told; the girl, too, ‘nm meant eat “ 
and good-sense, and awakens the interest of those who follow he 
fortunes. The theatrical follies of fashionable amateurs and the 
silly curiosity of audiences who come to see not a skilful actress ca 
a celebrated beauty, are justly denounced. The surprise of the ok 
the mystery that surrounds the end of Mrs. Gerome, is ingeniously 
contrived, though it does not lead to anything, as far as we can £4 
We half expected that it would have resulted in the discomfiture of 
the worthless husband and his favourite. How would things stand 
with a man who married again on the strength of his wife having 
given herself out as having died? All this writer’s practice in writing 
has not given her a perfect command over English. Envoys, not 
facts, are said to be “ accredited,” and an “ infinitesimal ” ron is not 
a thing that theatrical managers desire. 


(Mrs. Francis Lean), 
e better work in these 
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We have also received The Evolution of Christianity. (Williams, 
and Norgate.) An elaborate treatise, which has for its object to 
prove that the present creed of Christendom was developed in the 
course of the first three centuries.—The Gospel according to St. Mat. 
thew, with Notes, critical and practical. By the Rev. M. F. Sadler. 
(Bell and Sons.)—Importance of Faith in Scripture Miracles, By an 
Associate of King’s College. (Houghton and Co.)—Many Voices. By 
Marguerite Tollemache. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) A sketch 
of eminent personages in Christendom of the first sixteen centuries, 
beginning with St. Clement of Rome, and ending with Reuchlin.— 
Romanism ; or, Doctrinal and Practical Examination of the Creed of 
Pope Pius IV. By the Rev. R. C. Jenkins, M.A. (Religious Tract, 
Society.)—Fulfilled Prophecy in Proof of the Truth of Scripture. By 
the Rev. Bourchier Wrey Savile, M.A. (Longmans.)—The Kingdom 
of Grace Triumphant. By John Coutts. (F. Pitman.)—The Coming 
Kingdom. By T. K. (Elliot Stock.)—The Age to Come. By Albert 
Hill. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
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oo ggg ae se ee ee TA 614 S...... 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 





attachment. One is irresistibly reminded of the “wholesome aver- 


Colonies, America, France,Germany .... | ae emer 015 3...... 07 : 


Including po:tage to India, China, &c. ... w. 112 6......016 3...... 0 8 
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§ JALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Cursipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
£10 10 0; Narrow Column 











Nag scnserscnscvnsencacornveneneseeee® “ 5 5 0| Half-column 
Balt-10 ge 212 6| Quarter-Column 
gix “a and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 


Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


a 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 


CHINTZES.,, HINDLEY and SONS, 


290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 





YS | MIBERTY'S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
LIBERT UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
| NOVEL IDEAS IN 
ART LADIES’ SUMMER COSTUME 

| AND TOILETTE FaBRICs. 
\LIBERTY’S COLOURS. 
FABRICS.) ‘gasrery axp Evropman Desens, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 


East India House, 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | & Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 








SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spestacles can only be perfectly adju'ted by those having a thorough 
eect the ouseag of the eye, combine1 with optical experience.” 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmed by daily 
experience, that imperfect gla-ses, together with the haphazard plan of 
selection gener ly employed by the me e v-ndor, is the cause of most cases of 
blindness ani defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasze2, as compared with others, 
js really surprising.” The Rev. Profe sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes :—*‘ The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
took the opportunity to mention your nrme, nnd the wonderful power of 
your Sp:ctacles.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—‘‘I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). Ican now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.” ‘Testimonials from Earl aud Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
Fsq. M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, Hendon; ©. J. Alford, Esq., G 8 Light antl ( oke 
Com any, Horseferry Rowd, Westminster, &o» Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
FS.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREETS, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), from ten to five. Special arrangements are m we for Invalids and 
others unable to wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ Spe:tacles, their Use and 
Aluse,” post free. City Branch—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE. 


PREPARATIONS OF 


J 
M 0 R S 0 N S p E Pp S | N E “ so be cor mag a by the 
Medica rofe3sio: or 
A Wi tn, af 9B and INDIGESTION. 


Lozenges, 25 6 | and 43 6d; G.obules, 2s, 
33 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Peps‘ne has acquired a3 almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact thxt it is the nearest possible productiou of the 
active principle of the g wstric ju'ce of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Peps‘ne has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been is:n d from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 














MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ACADEMY, 
197 3.13 e684. 


Notes upon the Chief Pictures Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy during the last Ten Years. 


BY HARRY QUILTER. 


THE 











London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO., 
AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Miss BEAUCHAMP. a Philistine. By 


Constance MacEwen, Author of “Gin a Body meet a Body,” 
&e. 3 vols. [Newt week. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 


CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








“Dilute your Wine with 

APOLLINARIS WATER, 

| which can be relied on for its 

| PURITY and WHOLESOME- 

“THE QUEEN OF | NESS.” 
| 


APOLLINARIS. 





TABLE WATERS,” Daily News, April 17th, 1882. 





| Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for 
ROWLANDS’ the teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the 

teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
| ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Hoalth depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and Soke them sound 
| and white, as a pure and non-zritty tooth powder ; 
| such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 
t Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


ODONTO. 








| “The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
H U N Y A D | | Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 

“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.”’ 

P —Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 
d A N Oo S The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 

. LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral- Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 


| 
} 
| 
| and 2s per bottle. 





dae SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 
The NINETY-NINTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 





Iistrated Catalogues, AM IS | LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Seerctary. 
PINWORTH EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN. 
_ Upwards of One Hund. ed Subjects from the Bible, 
in Terra Cotta aud Doulton Ware, including 
“The RELEASE of BARABBAS,” “ PREPARING 
forthe CRUCIFIXION,” “CHRIST’S ENTRY 
into JEAKUSALEM,” and ** GOING to 
CALVARY.” 


next division. 


TINWORTH EXHIBITION, ART 
GALLERIES, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Open from 10 till 6. 
Admission, 1s. 


hae DECORATIVE CO-OPERA- 
TORS’ ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
405 Oxford Street, W. 
DIRECTORS. 
Albert Grey, Erq., M.P., | A. H. Dyke Acland, Esq. 
Chairman. don, Edward Majori- 
A. Cameron Corbett, Esq. | banks, M.P. 


Hoy, GecnetanY—Mies Has t, 86 Hamilton Terrace, 
-. .W. 


The Valuation of 





The Right Hon. 
Baggallay. 


the assured. 


The Decorative Co-operators’ Association is open 
to undertake work of tue best cl.ss in Hon:e Paint- 
Deariiatic Decoration, Paper Hangings, Furniture, | surrender values. 

Pholstery, &c., special!y designed or selected. Ali 
ps done by: the Association will be of the most 

orongh character ; and one of the managers being 
ite complished decora‘:ve artist, it will be ore of 
it alms to promote the truest artistic pr-nciples. 
bos, workman having a direct iutere:t in the 

usinéss, orders entrusted will be carried out 
youomically and well.—Applications to the Business 
ager, E. W, SEARLE. 





Mortality ; 3 per cent. 


The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 
Justice of England. 





HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 


Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “Institute ’’ 
Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 

Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


the Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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DDITIONAL HOME BISHOPRICS 
ENDOWMENT FUND. 

A MEETING to PROMOTE the FOUNDATION of 
the SOUTHWELL BISHOPRIC will be held, by the 
kind permission of the Lord Mayor, in 

The EGYPTIAN HALL, MANSION HOUSE, on 
FRIDAY, June Ist, at 2 p.m. , 

The Right Honourable the LORD MAYOR will 
preside. The Resvlutions will be moved and sup- 
ported by— 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Devon, the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop cf Lincoln, the Right Hon. A. J. B. 
Beresford-Hope, M.P., the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, and others. . A 

Cards for reserved seats may be obtained on appli- 
cation, by letter (enclosing stamped and addressed 
envelope), to the Hon. Secretary, the Rev. | ae A 
INGRAM, St. Margaret’s Rectory, Finsbury Square, 
E.C.; or at the Office of the Fund, 7 Whitehall, 8.W. 

HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
LONDON SOCIETY for the ABOLITION of 
GOMPULSORY VACCINATION will be held on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, May 23:d, in NEU- 
MEYER HALL, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. The 
chair wi'] be taken at 7.30 by the Pres dent, P. A. 
TAYLOR, Esq, M.P. Alfred Milnes, Esq, M.A., 
F.S.8.; Dr. W. J. Collins; Dr. E. Haughton; Hon. 
T. Dwight Stowe, M.D., of Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; 
William Tebb, Esq.; and other Gentlemen, have 
promised to be present, and take part in the pro- 
ceedings. Admission free. 

A limited number of Seats have been reserved 
(price One Shilling each), for which early application 
peo be made to the Secretary, Mr. W. YOUNG, at 
the Offices of the Society, 114 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the MEMBERS will he 
held in the READING ROOM, on THURSDAY, May 
31st, at 3 p.m. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


May Ist, 1883. 
SOCIETY. 


TATISTIOAL 

The SEVENTH ORDINARY MEETING of the 
present Session will be HELD on TUESDAY, the 22nd 
inst., by permission, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of 
MINES, 28 Jermyn Street, S.W., London, when a 
Paper will be read on “ Popular Education in Eng- 
land ard Wales, before and after ths Elementary 
Education Act of 1870,” by Rowland Hamilton, Esq. 
The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
EsTABLISHED BY RoyAL CHARTER, 1845. 

FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For InTenpDING LAND OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, SuRVEYORS, CoLonists, &c. 
The College Farm, for the practical instruct’on of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
= connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
cres. 











PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotherou-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. 4H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hen. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarsh:ps, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION begins May 22nd. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION on July 24th.—For further 

particular:, a; ply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducte i by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chi'dren would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
= for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


DUCATION at FRANKFORT-on- 
MAIN.—GUSTAV BOESCHE, Master in the 
Realgymnasium, RECKIVES a FEW BOYS int» his 
Family. Careful supervision. £pecial advantages for 
scientific and merca tile studies. Highest references. 
—Address, Saalgasse 31, Frankfort; or, MELVILLE 
LYNCH, M.A., Redhill, Surrey. 


OSSALL SCHOOL. — ELEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for, June 26th. Value from 70 Guineas 
(covering scliool fees), to £20. Limitof age, Juniors, 
14}; Seniors, 153. Candidates may be examined at 
Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in Classics or Mathe- 
matics.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall 
School, Fleetwood. 


DUCATION, STUTTGART.— 
Fraulein KOPP receives YOUNG LADIES 
as either PUPILS or only BOARDERS. Special 
advantages for young Ladies requiring to complete 
their Education. Good references.—Address direct, 7 
Bergstrasse, Stuttgart, or Mrs. YATM4N, Winscombe 
Hall, near Westun-super-Mare; or Mrs. ALBERT 
FRY, 8 Cambridge Park, Redland, Bristol. 


EV. H. A. MIT'TON, M.A., Sherburn 
House, near Durham, RECEIVES YOUNG 

MEN for PREPARATION for UNIVERSITY or 
ORDINATION. Large house, grounds, &.—Full 
information on correspondence, 























HE GROCERS’ COMPANY’S 
SCHOOLS, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 

The Court of the Grocers’ Company are PREPARED 
to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS from GENTLEMEN 
who may be desirous of obtaining the HAD 
MASTERSHIP of these Schools, which comprise a 
Fir-t-grace Classical School, established by the 
Grocers’ Company; and a Grammar School, founded 
by Sir Wm. Laxton in 1556. The Company will 
guarantee to the Head Master a minimum income of 
£1,000 a year, and an excellent residence free of rent, 
rates, and taxes, for two years from the beginning of 
Michaelmas Term next. During this period, it is 
expected that the First-grade School will show 
further development, on its transfer to the new 
School Buildings, now ready for opening. 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of an 
English University, and a Member of the Church of 
England. Other things being equal, a Clergyman 
will be preferred. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Clerk of 
the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ Hall, London, E.C., 
to whom the Applicatious of Candidates, accompanied 
by testimonials, must be sent, on or before the 12th of 
June. The Election will take place on or before the 
1lth of July. The new Head Master will be required 
to commence his duties in M’chaelmas Term next. 

Grocers’ Hal!, May, 1883. 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited, 
will shortly APPOINT HEAD MISTRESSES for 
their LIVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL and one to be 
opened at CARLISLE. Salary, in each case, £250 
per aunnum, besides capitation fees. Applications 
must be sent, not ater than June 16th next, to the 
SECRETARY of the COMPANY, 21 Qneen Anne’s 
_ S.W., from whom further information may be 
nad. 


ae a HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. 

The Committee DESIRE to APPOINT a LADY as 
LECTURER or ASSISTAN?!-MISTRESS who is 
competent to give Teaching in Classics to the Middle 
and Highest Forms in the School. 

The Appointment will date from September next. 

Applications, which should state experience and 
certificites, are to be addressed to Miss DAY, the 
High School, Dover Street, Manchester, from whom 
further information can be obtained. 


\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— 
EL£CTION of HEAD MASTER.—The Office 
of HEAD MASTER of this SCHOOL will become 
vacant in August next, and the Governing Bedy of 
the School will proceed to ELECT a HEAD MASTER 
in the Month of July. Caxzdidates are requested to 
forward their applications, accompanied by  testi- 
monials, on or before June 9th next, to the under- 
signed, from whom particulars of the tenure and 
emoluments of the Office may be procured by written 
application, on ur after the 12*h inst.—HORACE W. 
SMITH, 40 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C., 
Secretary to the Governing Body, May 10th, 1883. 
ANTED, at ONCE, a TEM- 
PORARY RESIDENT TUTOR for a 
YOUNG HINDU GENTLEMAN, Subjects, English 
and Arithmetic, chiefly. Free quarters and liberal 
salary.—Address, stating terms, with copies of 
testimonials and references, “ X.,’? 95 Wovodstuck 
Read, Finsbury Park, Lond n, N. 


( {IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £450 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School F.¢s, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham ; Principal, Miss SHAKPE. 
Next HALF-TERM begins JUNE 11th. 


A S DAILY GOVERNESS. — 

English, &c. (Senior ard Higher Cambridge 
Exaums.); French and German (acquired abroad); 
Singing and Piano. High testimonials from well- 
known Professors in London and Frankfort. — 
“FP, M.,’’ 20 Sutherland Place Bayswater. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, 
HO! 


SCHOOL. 

The HALF-TERM begins JUNE 4th. FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for early in July. 
Prospectuses and particulars may be ovtained from 
the Offive, Gower Street, W.C. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. — FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the average value of 
£30, tenable for three years, will be offered for COM- 
PELITION on July 19th and 20th. Open to boys 
under 14.—For further information, apply to the 


HEAD MASTER. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker 
Street.—The HALF TERM will begin on THURS- 
DAY, May 17th. Professor John W. Hales will 
continue his Lectures on Early English and Element- 
ary Anglo-Saxon, at 1.45, on Wednesdays, beginning 
May 23rd. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 

e College, Oxford, PREPARES BOYS, under 
Fourteen, for ETON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 
house close to the Hursley Woods, four miles from 
any town. Healthy situation and good air. Sixteen 
Pupils taken. Terms, £150 and £135.—Apply to A. 
M. HEATHCOT#, Esq., Woolley Green, near Romsey. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—. ae SOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 
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Patron, 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN 
2 PRESIDENT. : 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALEs, KG. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


WISSEBIES EXHIBITY 
LARGE $ ON. 
ST FISHERIES EXHIBITION 


Representative Collections illustrat 
of the Exbibition from the Governments rrancbes 
Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Chili, Chira, Dente 
France, Germany, Greece, Hawaii, Holland I, ae, 
Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, and Swed, ndia, 
South Wales, Newfoundland, Russia and ree 
Spain and Portugal, Straits Settlements Swit: ang 
Tasmania, United States, West India Islands c -~, 

SEA and FRESH WATER FISHING in ail; 
BRANCHES, Aquaria, Fish Culture, Fishin (its 
Machinery in Motion, Diving Models, Com tete a 
ing Apparatus, Fish Curing. ; ee 

Fish Market, Fish Dinners and How to C 


under the Management of the Mellott them, 


School for Cookery. Training 
ifeboati ife-sayi “ 
on eign — Life-saving Apparatus, Beaver and 


Lizhted by Electricity on Speci: veni 
open till 10 p.m. od Pecial Evenings, and 
Reeser — will perform twice daily, 
epntations of Fishermen and Fisheroi 
a —. Wales, a and Indien, ene 
olland elgium, &c., in distincti : Pe 
national costumes, i — a 
Admission, One Shilling, on every week-da 
Wednesday, ‘when it will be 2s 6d. Seacom prem 
Two Guineas. Benson Tickets, 
rincipal Entrance two minutes’ walk f 
Kensing on Station, Metropolitan aod "Dumas 
Railways; Trains every two minu‘e:, Omnibus 
route from and to Piccadilly and Hammersmith, 


YOUNG LADY, at present on the 
Continent, DESIRES a SITUATION as 
GOVERNESS in a Family. Q alifications, German 
and French, acquired on the Continent; thorough 
English ; Music, Vocal and Instrumental; Ele nenta:; 
Drawing. Excellent testimonials can be submitted. 
—Apply to M.R.,’’ 18 Junghof Strasse, Frankfort. 
on-Main, Germany. 


| age ted COLLEGE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—An ELECTION to FOURSCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will take place on FRIDAY, June 15th, 1893, 
Examination begins on previous Wednesday, Value 
£50, £50, £30, and £20, tenable at the School for four 
—. be sos to boys — 4 - January Ist, 1883, — 
or further particulars a to the WA 
Radley College, Abingdon. wild —_— 


j hap bee nie HOME offered in the House 

of a Physician in the South of England, for any 
LADY of good family, not menta'ly afflicted. Highest 
possible references given and _ requnired.—Address, 
“©.,” care of MATTHEWS BROTHERS, 27 Carey 
Street, London, W.C. 








OARD and RESIDENCE in a 
MODERN and SPACIOUS FARMHOUSE, 
situated in a healthy locality near the Sea, three 
hours from Lond n, for a permanency, or otherwise. 
Terms, £2 103 per week. References exchanzed,— 
Address RUSTICUS, Glyde’s Library, Ipswich, 
OR TRANSFER—A HIGH 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, in a good Town (West), 
supported by all the leading peo le. Average clear 
profit for last three years, £300; increasing. Every- 
thing in perfect order. Price, and full particulars, 
from SECRETARY, &., C., and M. Association, 
Limited, 8 Lancaster Placa, Strind, W.C, 


IDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1883, 


TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from MAY Ist 
to OCTOBER 3lst, 1883. 

For particulars, see Time Tales and Programmes 
issucd by the Company. JOHN NOBLE, 

Derby, 1883. General Manager. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful coast aud inland 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season, 
250 Rooms, Table d’Hote 6 to 8 o'clock, at separate 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER. 


OSES.—CUT ROSES, 2s per dozen; 

WU Carnations, 2s per dozen, and 3s for two dozen; 

Mignonette, Orange and Lemon Blossom, or mixed 

Flowers, 2s per post-b»x. Are sent post free on receipt 

of English stamps or P.O.O., direct.—Mr. ANTONIO 

VASSALLO, Gardever at Beaulieu, Villefraache- 
sur-Mer, Nice, France. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,090,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1 
By training native agents. (2) By pilanthropi 
agencies, of which the most important is medi 
work among women and children. (3) By day aad 
night schools for boys aud youns men, with 1,5 
pupils. (4) By zananah mission:, with 792 papils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial orzanisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christi.u3, Th2 Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 cases, w.t ian averase of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anaual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particutar, will be yladly reoei 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Cimon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Liucoin; by the R:v. R. R. WINTER 
Delhi); or by the Rev. W. U. B tJ 1H HAD, Ken- 
rington Palace, W. 
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UNION 


OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 


BANK 


Paid-np Capital ... aa +» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund =e ve ave £880,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


Sof CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 

£ 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the _Bank’s 

or at Jes thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 5 : 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
WwW. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbary, London, E.C. 





CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
A NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
‘Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
in SSENGERS® d ne SSURANCE 
AY PAS 4 
— ony “scone ’ ; ai 
Oldest and Largest Company, insuring agains 
‘Aedes of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anv RESERVE, £25),000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO —— AFTER Five YrEaRs, 


1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, wns : 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marino. 





Capital Fully Subscribed... oo «+. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... PD se see see 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ea a --- _ 899,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, B.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mali, Lendon, S.W. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFiCE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLIsHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire axd Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
. JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
‘tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
‘The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
andertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
sustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT., Manager. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 

i) Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
4.W.; Oxford Strect (corner of Vece Street), W. 

FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
vy J lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITIES. 
| Ea ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND. 


ASSURERS of all AGES, 

having the prospect of nt least average life, will find 
iv the Association’s BONUs SY3TEMS advantages 
far exceeding what can be obtained under any of the 
ordinary systems, 

See Illustrations in Prospectus. 
CLAIMS PAID and BONUSES ............... £4,335,729 
ANNUAL REVENUE.......0.cccccceseeees Seseats 451,304 
Loxpoy: 5 Lomparp Street, and 123 Patt MAut. 

Epinsuren: 82 PRINCES STREET. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
[ AMPLOUGH’s PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, avd invigora- 
ting to the Constitntion. Sold by Chemists. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Never at Fav.t.—In all irritations 

of tue skin, sores, ulcers, burns, and scrofulous 
enlargements of the glands, Hulloway’s Oiatment 
presents a ready and easy means of cure, which 
hever disappoints the most favourable expectations, 
It manifests a potent and pccaliar power in re-train- 
ing inflamm<tion, r. moving stagnaticn, cooling the 
heated blood, and checking’ all acrimon‘ous or un- 
healthy discharges, Whilst thus acting locally, the 
Pills are no less remarkable for their power in 
Mmproving the general condition and habit of body, 
which renders the cures complete and perm ‘nenc, 
Under the general influence of these potent remedies, 
he puny in ant becomes the robust child, the pale 
= emaciated regain colour and flesh, and the 

Yspeptic eats freely, without fear. 

















STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 
Also every kind of Writing anid Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &c. 
STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtxined 


of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
E.C., LONDON. Ww. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. | 
| 


THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 





FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 
SEDDON & WIER’S 

TEAS. | 
SEDDON & WIER’S 
TEAS. 


Prices 1s to 33 6d per Ib., carriage paid. 
Samples, Price List, &., free. 





SEDDON and WIER, 
WuHoLesaLE TEA AND CoFFEE DEALERS, 
1 Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 


Persons wishing to become Agents should apply 
immediately. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great RemMepY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, ard 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 13 14d and 2s 9d per box. | 





DECADE of VERSE 
5s. By the Author of “‘ Dorothy Brown.” 
i REMINGTON and Co. 
| LM CATHEDRAL, EXTERIOR. 
__—See the BUILDER (4d, by post, 44d)— 
Viability of London—Architecture in Western Syria 
—Royal Academy—The Tower—Food for the Million 
— Newton on Greek Masonry —Chin se Fishing 
Stations—Uspensky Cathedral, Moscow—Models— 
Plan of Fittings, Natural-History Maseum—Country 
House, Bromley —Ma:ket Hall, Newark, &c.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER 

and HOUSE FURNISHER, 88 Oxford Street, W., 

2,3, and 4 Newman Srreet, &c. 

BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, & FURNITURE. 

A variety of BEDSTEADS on show of best make 
and finish at from 10 to 50 per cent. REDUCTION 
in PRICE. 

BEDDING of Guarantee! Quality made on the 
Premises. 

AMERICAN WALNUT, MACHINE-MADE 
FURNITURE. 

A Large STOCK of CHEAP, USEFUL, and SOUND 
FURNITURE, cf the above make, on view, at Prices 
usially charged for ordinary Deal. 

FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING- 
ROOMS, and Every Article for Complete Hou:e 
Furuis:.ing. 

8. BURTON’S ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE. 

Highet quality, will wear fur 20 years as Silver. 
Table Spoous and Forks . 503 per dozen. 
Dessert do. 0. 22s ~ 
TR PIN visi cecttttsievassnesenes lis ie 

CUTLERY, WARRANTED. 
Ivory Handles, Rivetted, Finest Steel Blades. 
— Dessert. 












3}-'n. Handles, Tables i aa ee 
3j-in. do. do. to balance 228 ... 17s 
4-in. do. ao. do. 28: ... 203 
4-in. do,, fineivory do. do. 363 ... 263 


S:mples of kuives, spoons, forks, &., post free. 
CHINA-TILED and DOG GRATES, TILED 
PANELS and HEARTHS. 

RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER WORK. 
E:timates free. 

The most extensive assortment of Furnishing 
Ironmongery, &¢., in the Kingdom, arravged in 30 

LARGE SHOW ROOMS. 

ILLUSTKATED CATALOGUES GRATIS, and 
POST PA:D. 

Re I ain ota secnnindeneinnianias 33 41 per gallon. 

KEROSINE, Pure Water-white, ls 1d do. 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest steck of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home nse and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cu., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


| Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
| Meltou n:, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S qyRy’s CARACAS COCOA. 
\ **A most delicious and valuable 
| article.”"—Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. __ 

RY’S COCOA EXTRACT, 
COCOA F ** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 

| F.LC., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 

| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 











KINAHAN’S | 
| “THE CREAM 


LL 


| 
WHISKY. | 
| 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and 


PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. 


Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 


6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Sam’s Sweetheart. By Helen 


pie Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” 


Her Sailor Love. By Mrs. 


Macguo1p, Author of “‘ Patty,” &. 


Mongrels, By T. Wilton. 
What Hast Thou Done? By J. 


FitzGERALD Moutoy, Author of “Court Life 
below Stairs,” &, 


Woodroffe. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 


A Maid Called Barbara. B 


CATHARINE CHILDAR. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
aa Just ready. price ¢ 
HE SCOTTISH | “REVIEW, 
MAY, 1 
Contre aan 
ENDOWMENTS 


for 


1, EpucaTIonaL AND SECONDARY 
EpvucaTION. 
. Lorp Macacray. 
Earty ScottisH Bureus. 
ARCHEOLOGY IN THE SOUTH-WEST OF SCOTLAND. 
AGNOSTICISM. 
‘)HE FuTuRE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 
Some ReEsuLts OF ScotcH THEOLOGY. 
Mrs. CARLYLE’s LETTEXS. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
10. SUMMARIES OF ForEIGN Revirws, &e. 
London: ALEX, GARDNER, 12 Paternoster Row; and 


Paisley. 
T HE 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

Published in Bombay. 

Gives a carefally-selected Compendium of all that 
is most valuable in the Native Journa's throughout 
In lia, thereby bringing before the British Public the 
real thoughts and true wishes of the Indian Peoples. 

£1 per annum, post paid. 
Lonpon AGEncy—26 CHARING CROSS. 
fend for Specimen Copy. 


DWN Move go po 


VOICE of INDIA, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 21s. 


N* PRINCIPLES of NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY. By Witiiam LEIGHTON 
JorDAN, F.R.G.3 
London: Davip BoevE, 3 St. Martin's Place, 


Trafalgar Square, W.C. =< 
With Illustration:, 400 pp., crown 8v0, 7 7s 6d. 
N the PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN 
, and SWISS HEALTH RESORTS: their 
Climate and Medical Aspect. By WILLIAM MARcET, 
M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royai College of 
Physic‘ans. 
_Jd. and A. CHURCHILL, 11 New Barlington Street. _ 


OEMS of ENGLISH HEROISM. 
Edited, with Notes, by AntHur OC, AUCHMUTY, 
M.A. Prive 1s 6d. 
‘“We have seen no better book of its kind.”’— 
Spectator. 
“ An admirable little book.”’—Academy. 
London: KreGan Pavt, TRENCH, and Co. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on STHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of aie these Discases. By Rospert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.8.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, Ww. 
London: ©. MircHEL and Co., Red Lion Court, 


Fleet Street. ik; 
IBRARY CATALOGUES, for 
registering Books Bought or Lent, for large or 

small Libraries, from 53 upwards. 

CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOKS. for the 
entry, Alphabetically, and under Subject Matter, if 
of any event, from 4s upwards, 

NEWSPAPER SCRAP BOOKS, for the reception 
of Cuttings, without the use of gum, paste, or glue, 
from 23 64 upwards. 


*.* Detailed Descriptive Lists, with Specimen of the 
Printed Headings, on receipt of stamped addressed 
wrapper or envelope. 

Letts, 80 Son, and Co., Limited, London Bridge, E.C. 


HE LONDON | LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W 
PRESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vicr- PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earl of CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 109,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country #.:d ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to Members, 12:. 
Supplement (1875- 1880), price 5s; to Members, 43 
Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Sccretary and Librarian. 





a iianas 
GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


a OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 


a eee 
The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplement ry Maps of the Northern and Southern H. on 
Chart showing the Height of the Lind and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, Riv emispheres 5 
Size, 6ft by 4 ft. 10in. Price, mounted on mihogany rollers and. varnished, £3 33, Mounted asins. &c. 
eight sheets, enclosed i in hand:ome portfolio, half. bound morocco, cloth sides, , 3 33. on cloth, in. 


mperial folio, half-bound rus sia, gilt « edges, & £5 53, ~ na a 


PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 


Maps, a. ¢ Original D gs, 
aps SrRGS rom Origina rawings, by JOHN BaRTHoLoMeEw, F.RG.S. Edited by Wittiax. 


_ Hueues R.G.S, With a 2 valuable Index. 
Imper ‘al folio, half- bound morocco, gilt edges, 83: . ae 
of New and 


PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the ‘WORLD; a Series 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the E K 
the World, Haited by Witiam Hvawes, F.R.G.S, mapires, Kingdoms, and States of 




















. Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 
PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
pany so F.R.G.S. pa 
** We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The Maps are clear and 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most ji ciou:,”"”-— fo wevaidag “7 reference, 














Crown fol‘o, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1 1s, 
PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 


Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every- day refer. 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By JouN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G 8. ‘i 








Crown folio, alf- red or green morocco, price £2 2s. 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 4 
The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application, 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 





NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 


MY REMINISCENCES. 
By Lord RONALD GOWER. 
w:.th Frontispie:es, demy 8vo, cloth, price 39s. 


2 vols., 


*‘ These light and airy sketches will prove an extremely popular book.””—Pal Mul! Gazette, 


** A very interesting work...... Lord Rona'd Gower has a great deal to tell that wus well worth telling, an@ 
what was worth telling he has told remarkably well.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 





London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOoYs, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18- Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gould Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





67 REGENT 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’ 8 Signatare ii in n Blue | Ink across Label. ands see e that no 10 other is is substituted for it. 


HAY FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


DR. 

As _ eet Season approaches, all — 

suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- 

ALKARAM. RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, 
ey: ge = the severest —_ in ye natage 
Sold by a hemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. 

ALKARAM. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. NeEwBreRy and Sons, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate street. 


HAY-FEVER. 
HAY-FEVER. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 
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NEW BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Very many copies of all the Principal Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the Demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided 
of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS, 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MAY. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 





#,# All the Books in Otreulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
, may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Dr. FAIRBAIRN’S ADDRESS, price Gd. 


CHRISTIANITY in the FIRST CENTURY. 
An Address from the Chair of the Congregational Union, May 8th, 1883. By A. M. 
Farrsairn, D.D., Principal of Airedale College, Bradford. 


By the Same Author, Second Thousand. 
The CITY of GOD: a Series of Discussions in 


Religion. In 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Full of fine thinking, informed by a penetrating intellect, a large knowledge, and a generous 
catholicity.”—British Quarterly Review. 


Also, by the Same Author, Third Edition. 


STUDIES in the LIFE of CHRIST. 8vo, Qs. 


Mr. BEET’S COMMENTARIES.—This day, Second Editior. 


A COMMENTARY on I.and II. CORINTHIANS. 


By JosepH AGAR Bret. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


_ “Avery full and elaborate commentary, marked by all the diligence and erudition which Mr. Beet, by 
his similar work on the Epistle to the Romans, had before shown himself to possess, The writer is weil 
acquainted with the newest results of criticism, and deals with them in a candid and judicious spirit. Some 
of his conclusions we cannot accept, but they are always well weighed and powerfully defended.’’—Spectator. 





By the Same Author, Third Edition. 


A COMMENTARY on ROMANS. 


8vo0, 7s 6d. 


Crown 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


_ 


POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





Now ready, in 2 vo's. crown 8yvo, price 123, 


IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


By the AUTHOR of ““MADEMOISELLE MORI,” “The ATELIER du LYS,” &. 





Also, just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


A RODE N. A Novel 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 





London: LONGMANS and CO, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NOW nae. 8 TT 


THIRD EDITION of 


Mr. J. BRINSLEY-RICHARDS’S. 

SEVEN YEARS at ETON. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

** Upon all subjects the reader will find something 

Senne and generally amusing in this book.”— 
times, 


The Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE’S OLD 
COURT CUST)MS and MODERN 
COURT RULE. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 103 6d. 

** As entertaining as it is instructive, the informa- 
tion regarding all the intricicies of etiquette being 
carefully authentic and exact.”’"—Duily Telegraph. 


Mr. SAMUEL CARTER HALL’S 


RETROSPECT of a LONG LIFE. 2 


vols. 8vo, 30s. 

This work contains reminiscences of most 
of the celebrated literary, artistic, social, and 
political characters of the last half-century. 

“A book that abounds in every chapter with 
interesting reminiscence and amrsing gossip.’’—St. 
James's Gazette, 


Bishop THIRLWALL’S LETTERS to 
a FRIEND. Edited by Dean Srantey. 
“A real gain to literature, and a specimen of the 
thoughts of one of the most interesting minds of this 
century.” —Times, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


TRANSPLANTED. By M. E. 
Fraser-Tytnter, Author of “ Grisel 
Romney,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 


CONTRADICTIONS. By Miss 
PEARD, Author of ‘Cartouche,’ ‘‘ The 
Rose Garden,” &. 2 vols. 

**Miss Frances Peard is that rara avis a good 
novelist. It is always a pleasure to read anything 
which she writes, becanse she has had the delizhtful 
faculty of interesting her readers, and beyond this 
is possessed of marvellous descriptive powers.”— 
Whitehall Review. 


A WOMAN'S GLORY. By Miss 
Saran Dovupney, Author of “ Strangers 
Yet,” &e. 3 vols. 

“ Miss Sarah Doudney is, without doubt, an amusing 
and pleasant writer of society novels.’’—Morning Post. 


The ADMIRAL’S WARD. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Freres,” 
‘*Which Shall It Be?” &c. 3 vols. 

“Well constructed, and thoroughly healthy and 
natural. ‘The novel is altogether excellent.’’— 
Graphic. 

HONEST DAVIE. By Mr. Frank 
Barrett, Author of ‘ Polly Morrison,’ 
“ Lieutenant Barnabas,”’ &c. 

*“We have neither space nor inclination for ar 
elab rate analysis of this wonderfully well-con- 
structed novel, which seems to us to combire 
every element, except vulgarity, requisite to make it 
an universal favourite. It is full of incident and it 
is full of character. Is teems with innumerab’e 
beauties of detail. Its style is simple, graccful, 
terse, reminding one now of Goldsmith, now cf 
Cobbett, and, here and there, of Sterne. Such 
almost absolute perfection as the writer has attained 
is, of course, the result of long study, and of thit 
infinite capacity for taking pains which is said to be 
the distinctive mark of Genius...... Did space permit, 
we should find great pleasure, which our readers 
would doubtless share, in justifying, by copious 
extracts, the high encomium that we have passed on 
this exquisite piece of literary workmanship, which 
has proved to us a veritable oasis in the arid desert of 
slovenly narrative, improbable events, unnatural 
characters, vulgar sentiments, and mean and slipshod 
language, thro gh which, week hy week, we are 
compelled to wade.” —Life. 





FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES. 


OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Popular Edition, with Illustrations. All the 
Series together, 14s, or separately as follows: 
1st Series—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, 
&c. Small Svo, 3s 64. 
2nd_ Series—Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Exgles, 


Hedgehogs, Eels, Herrings, Whales. Small svo,. 
3s 6d 


3s 6d. 

3rd Series—Wild Ducks, Fishing, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, 
‘orpoises. Smal 8vo, 33 6d. 

4th Series—Giants, Mummies, Mermaids, Wonderful 

People, Salmon, &c. Small 8vo, 3; 6d. 
** These most fascinating works on natura! history.”’ 

—Morning Post. ph ited “i dae 
At all Booksellers, in demy 8vo, price 12:. 

The HEAVENS: an_ Illustrated 
Handbook of Popular Astronomy. B 
AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Nor- 
MAN Lockyer, F.S.A., F.R.A.S. A New 
and Revised Edition, embodying the 
Latest Discoveries in Astronomical 
Science. With over 200 Illustrations. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 

8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publish: rs in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 8vo, price 14s. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY 


GREVILLE. Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 


CITIES of SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 


By Avevustus J. C. Hare, Author of “Cities of Northern and 
Central Italy,’ “Walks in Rome,’ &c. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


WALKS in LONDON. By Augustus J. C. 


Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “Cities of Northern and 
Central Italy,” “ Wanderings in Spain,’ &c. Fifth Edition, 
Revised, 2 vols. crown 8¥0, 21s. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MATRIMONY,” &c. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of “ Matrimony,” “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &c. 


“ Mr. Norris has sueceeded. His story ‘No New Thing’ is a very curious one. 
soavee There is unmistakeable capacity in his work.”—Spectutor, May 12th. 


“©No New Thing’ is bright, readable, and clever, and in every sense of the 
word a thurvughly interesting book.’ —Wiitchall Review, May 9th. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN.” 
On May 25th, at all Libraries, in 3 vola. post 8vo. 


LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD ; and other 


Tales. By the Author of “ Phyllis,’ “Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. 
Geoffrey,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





WILL BE READY ON MAY 24ru. 
In 2 vols, large post 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. 


A HISTORY OF LONDON. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., 


Author of ‘Round about London,” ‘In and Out cf London,” ‘Memorials of 
the Savoy,” &. 


Large post 8vo, with numerous Maps and Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s, 
NORTH AMERICA. 
(STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL.) 


By Professor HAYDEN, U.S. Geological Survey, and 
Professor SELWYN, F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. 





London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


OYAL SOCIETY foe: er FREVES TION of CRUELTY 
MALS. 
MONTHLY RETURN of comvaniens (not including those obtained by 
the Police or by kindred Societies) obtained during the month ending May 
14th, 1883, as follows :— 
HonsksB......... Working in an unfit state Le we es 151 
Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. ... 0s nr ae 
toe os «a 








Overdriving and overloading ae sn 
Starving by withholding food Ae 
Travelling (unharnessed) when lame 
Abandoning when seriall suffering 
Burnirg . os a 
«oe Working i in an unfit state pan sin ove 
— Beating, kicking, stabbing, &. ... sa ons eee 
CATTLR ......... Be: ating, kicking, stabbing, &e.  ... sae con oes 
— Starving by withholding food 
Overstocking (neglect ng to milk full udders 8). 
‘ravelling wh n :ame . “a 
Hoppling improperly (c: ausing wounds) . 
... Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c ois 
— Starving by withholding food 
Conveying improperly in a ae 


LILI 


DS CO et me OD C0 09 02 CO PO RO NT Co DO 


ht : Travelling when lame... a ‘is en vue 
a Setting dog to worry she ake ea oe 
POG pwcu Beatinz, kicking, stabbing, &e, ‘ sn se 
- Starving by withholding food 
DOGS. ..ccpcccece Beating, kic king, stabb'ng, &e,... 
Fetting to fight, with consequent suffering 
— Sealding. se a 
2) Beating, kicking, sty :bbing, ‘ke. 
Ducks ... Beating, kicking, stabbing, &c. 
~- Fincking feathers while alive re 2 
Prisons .. .....Oonveying ia pocket, without ventilation 1 
Wip Rirps.. Shooting, taking, &e. ., during close season 8 
VARIOUS ...... Owners causing inabove.., eee sod aan 99 
392 
From January to April .1,339 
Total during the present year... 1,731 


Tw enty offenders were committed to prison (fall ite: waid by the Gooiety)s 
372 offenc ders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties are not received by the Society, 
63 convictions were obtained in Metropolitan Courts, and 329 in Provincial Courts. 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. 
sugzestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 
complaints of cruelty are not acted on. 

JOBN COLAM, Secretary. 


Printed 
Anonymous 


ee a 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’s 


NEW BOOKS. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YoutTH. 


By ERNEST RENAN. 


Translated by C. B. Prtman, and Revised by Madame RENAN 
Crown 8vo, 83. [This day 


ON SUMMER SEAS. By Ms. Scory 


Stevenson. With a Map, demy 8vo. [Next week 


IBERIAN REMINISCENCES. Fifteen 


Years’ Travelling Impressions of Spain and Portugal. B ' 
With a Map, 2 vols. demy 8y0, 52s. 7 A. Gatumnaa, 


The LAND of FETISH. By A.B. . 


Captiin First West India Regiment, Author of West Af 2 
Crown 8v0, 123. - > = 


NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Oo 4 © £-f 
A Story of Sacrifice. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 











M 


3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 


LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA. 


By Mrs. FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 


AT FAULT. By HAwtey Smart. 8 vols, 


NEW NOVEL by JOSEPH HATTON. 


A MODERN ULYSSES. By Joszpr 


Harton, 3 vols. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





MESSRS. Wu. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





New Novel by Mr. Laurence Oliphant. 
ALTIORA PETO. 


By Laurence OLIPHANT. 
be published in Four Monthly Parts, at 5s, 


With Illustrations engraved by Lacour. To 


[Part I. ov May 24th. 


This day is published. 


The LADIES LINDORES. 
By Mrs. OtrpHant. Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 3 
vols, 8vo, 253 6d. 
This day is published. 


The WISDOM of GOETHE. 


By Joun Stuart Biack1e, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo, 63. 
“A very striking and valuable collection of some of Goethe’s most weighty 
sayings.’’—Spectator, 
This day is published. 


MARGARET SIM’S COOKERY. 


With an Introduction by L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘* Mr, Smith: a Part of 
his Life,’ “ Pauline,’’ and ‘‘ Cousins.” Crown 8vo, 53. 


This day is published. 


The STOCK-OWNERS’ GUIDE. 


A Handy Medical Treatise for every Man who Owns an Ox or Cow. 2 
Grorce §. Heattey, M.RC.Y.S., Author of “ The Horse-owner’s Safe- 
guard,” Orown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


This day is published 


My TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 
A Gossip, with No Plot in Particular. 
By “A Pram Woman.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“This extreme!y clevey book......remarkable for its descriptions of character, 
its pictures of society, its bright satire, and the thorough healthiness of its to 
—St James’s Gazette, ; 

* A most readable and delightful story of every-day life.’—Whitehall Revier. 

“Thoroughly sparkling and lively.”—Graphic. 

“A work of great ability, by one who observes keenly, and at the came time 
sees deeply into character. She has the power of presenting real peuP 
Atheneum, 








No. 105 Jermyn Street, London. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


? Y applement bringing the Work down to 1823. Post 8vo, 15s. 
With » New — Supplement, separate, 33 6d. 

THOMPSON COOPER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Containing Concise Notices (upwards of 15,000) of Eminent Persons of all 
Ages and Countries, and more particularly of D stinguished Natives of Great 
Britain and Irelaud. Prospectuses, with a specimen page, sent post free cn 
application. ; : y that ¢ . 

« Mr. Cooper takes credit to himself, and is, we think, justified in doing so, for 
the great care bestowed upon the work to insure accuracy as to facts and dates ; 
and he is right perbaps in saying that his dictionary is the most comprekensive 
work of its kind in the English language.’—Pall Mull Gazette. 


Now reaty, Vol. II., demy 8vo, 15s. 


GRIMM’S (JACOB) TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. 


Translated from the Fourth Edition, with Notes and Appendix, by JamEes 
SrePHeN Statiyprass. Vol. I, 15s, [ Vol. III, in the press. 


Vol. I., demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 
RETROSPECTIONS, SOCIAL and ARCHZOLOGICAL. 


By C. Roacu SMITH. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
CRUCES SHAKESPEARIANAE, Difficult Passages in the 


Works of Shakespeare. The Text of the Folio and Qnarto Editions collated 
with the Sections of Recent Editions and the Old Commentators. With Original 
Emendations and Notes. By B. G. Kinnear. 


In Bobn’s Library binding, or fancy cloth, 33 6d. 


EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE (to WICLIF). By 


BERNHARD TEN Brink. Translated into English by Horace M. KENNEDY. 


New Addition to Bohn’s Classical Library, 5z. 


BENTLEY’S DISSERTATIONS upon the EPISTLES of 
PHALARIS, THEMISTOCLES, SOCRATES, EURIPIDES, and the FABLES 
of HSOP. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by the late Professor 
W. Waayer, Ph.D. 


NEW VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, with Notes. 


HERCULES FURENS of EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paley, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


Vol. I., Fifth Edition, Revised, 18:,; Vol. II., Fifth Edition, Revised 16s. 
The BOOK of PSALMS. A New Translation, with 


Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Kev. J. J. 
Srewart Perowne, D.D, Dean of Peterboruugh. 8vo. 


Crown 8vo, 53, 


CHRISTIAN HYMNS and HYMN WRITERS. A Course 
of Lectures. By J. E. Prescott, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of Carlisle, 
Examining Chaplin to the Bishop of Carlisle, formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 

(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


In Monthly Parts, price 23 61 each, 


HOMILIES, ANCIENT and MODERN. By Rev. G. J. 
Davies, Author of ‘‘ Pavers on Preaching,’ &. A Selection from Sermon 
Writers of the Past, with Short Memoirs and Essays. 

No.1. SERMONS on SPECIAL OCCASIONS, Original, Selected, and 
Adapted, on the following Subjects :—Sunday-schools—Church Restoration— 
Benefit Club:—Missions—Hospital Sunday—Funeral—Harvest Thanksg ving 


—Assizes—Holy Communion. (Twenty Sermons.) [Ready. 
No. 2, SERMONS of the late Rev. CHARLES WOLFE, 1791-1823, Author 

of the “‘ Ode on the Burial of Sir John Moore.”’ (Ready. 
No. 3. SERMONS by Rev. EDWARD COOPER. [In the press. 


(Others in preparation.) 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, wide feap. 8vo, 63. 
PAPERS on PREACHING, By the Rev. G. J. Davies, 
Rector of E!don, Hants. 
“A perfect museum of valuable observations and illustrations. It ought to be 


studied by every clergyman who desires to make the most of what is certainly one 
of the most effectual means of u-efulneas that lie within his reach.””—Spectator. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 








BRITISH FISHERIES. 


Pcst 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 


SEA FISHERIES. 


By EDMUND W. H. HOLDSWORTH, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &., 


Late Secretary to the Royal Sea Fisheries Commission. 
With Illustrations of Boats, Nets, &c. 


SALMON FISHERIES. 


By ARCHIBALD YOUNG, 


Commissioner of Scotch Salmon Fisheries. 





“In ‘Sea and Salmon Fisher‘es,’ the palm for general interest must be given 
to Mr. E. W. H. Holdsworth’s excellent account of the coast fisheries of the 
United Kingdom ; the method of cavture from app'iances of universa) employ— 
the trawl, the drift-net, the land me—to those of Jocal and restricted use; the 
Cornish sean, the sprat-fisher2, stow-net, the kettle-net of Kent and Sussex; the 
— of boats, the modes of curing fish, &e. No less useful is Mr. Archibald 

oung’s comparative survey of salmon rivers in the three Kingdoms, with its 
Copious tables of streams.” —Graphic. 

“We commend the little book as a most useful guide to those who wish to 
Same, in a compendious form a general view over the present condition of our 

heries, both salt water and fresb.”—Land and Water. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
In 1 vol. 8vo, 9s. 


GOOD SAMARITANS. 


Biographical Illustrations of the Laws of Human Kindnes:, 
By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. [ Ready May 21. 


Contents :—[ Book I., Education}, Ascham—Raikes—B 2'l—Brougham—Arnold 
—Mary Carpenter, &e. |Book IL., Slavery], Wilbarforcee—Baxton, &. | Book 
III, Missions], E\iot—Brainerd—Martyn—Wiliams. [Book [V., Prisons], Howard 
—Mrs. Fry. [Book V., the Poor], Vincent de Faul— -3 of Mercy—Mis3 
Sieveking—Mrs. Mompesson—Edward Denison—Sister Dora. 












AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
Io 1 vol., crown 8vo, 193 61. 


DARKENED AT NOONTIDE. 
By Mrs. GEORGE ELLIOTT KENT. 

**The charactors are drawn with no little power, and fine contrasts occur...... 
Some of the female characters are charming studies, and are sure to enlist the 
reader’s sympathies, not less by their unaffectedness than by the simplicity, grace, 
and purity which mark their actions.’”’-—Leeds Mercury. 





By BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 
In 1 vol. Illustrated, crown &vo, 3s 6d. 


TWO STORIES. 


‘Both stories exhibit some of their author's strongest points......He possessad 
the rare gift of drawing gentle, loveable, and yet thorouzhly natural female 
figures......It is delightful to fellow the artist as he traces human nature.’’— 
Academy. 

“Itis quite refreshing to contemplate these pictures; they are dclightfully told.’” 
—Court Journal, 


ALPINE PLANTS. Painted from Nature. By J. 
SesorH. Edited, with Descriptive Text and Introduction, by A.W. BENNETT, 
M.A., B.Sc. Series I -III., each with 100 Coloured Plates, half-persian extra 
gilt top, each 25:. Series LV., completing the work, will be ready shortly. 





Second Edition now ready. 


CHILD’S PIANOFORTE BOOK, The, for the Home, the 
Kindergarten, and the School. By H. Keartry Moors, B.Mus., B.A. 
With many Songs and Pictures, by Kate Greenaway, and others. Crown 
4to, cloth elegant, 33 6d. 


COMPOSERS, the GREAT. Their Lives, with 
pea Anecdotes. By C. E. Bourne. With Portraits, crown 8vo0, 
cloth, 33 6d. 





ENSILAGE in AMERICA, and its PROSPECTS in 
ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. By Professor J. E. THonoitp Rogers, M.P, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


EPICS and ROMANCES of the MIDDLE AGES. By 


W. WaGsEr and W. 8. ANson. 8vo, cloth, 73 61. 








GOBLIN TALES of LANCASHIRE. Colle:ted by James 
owrerR. Crown 8yo, 3s 61. 


Under the Sancticn of Rey. Sir Gore Oase!ey, Bart., M.A.,and Professor Sir G. A. 
M vefarren, Mus. Doc. 
MUSICIAN, The: a Guide for Pianoforte Students. By 
Riptey Prestice. (In Six Grades.) GRADE I., 2s. 
[GRADE II., Next week. 

* Renders the hard task of acquiring technical knowledze almost a pleasnre...... 
Mr. Preutice’s read is in every way tie pleasantest that has been laid before any 
student......Sappties a deficiency in musical lireratnre which has long been felt.””— 
Saturday R-view. “We heartily commend it to all who des‘re to understand, 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.”—Ac«demy, 





PROBLEMS and EXERCISES in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By ALFRED Mitnes, M.A, Crown Svo, 43 6d. 

“Not only are the difficulties and problems cf economics] science admirably 
stated in this little volume, but the views of the more prominent schools of 
thought are also indicated. A good deal of labour has been expended upon the 
work, which economists and publicists will find as valuable as it is uupretentious.’* 
—Spectator, 





SUNDAY READING on CHILDREN. ' 
SUNDAY for OUR LITTLE ONES. Unsectarian 


Addr: sses to the Young. By Rev. K. M. Gerpart, M.A., Author of “ Faith 
and Freedom,” &e. Cloth gilt, g'lt edges, 33. 

“Just the kind of thing our Sunday Schools are much requiring......To estab- 
lish and settle the young heart in the love and reverence of all that is revered 
and lovely has been the author’s object, and we are sure none wiil go empty 
away from the perusal of the-e ad vres-es.”’—Inquirer, 


PENNY HANDBOOKS. [ Ready. 


“We are glad to call attention to this excellent series of penny handhooks, 
which deserve to be w dely known .....We are glad to see the sta‘f of the British 
Museum thus coming forward to make popular the stores of learning which they 
have...... The illustrations are uniformly good—far better than in many expensive 
books.”’—Academy. 

‘* All written by first-class specialists, and form the most enterprising series 
ever published......Each contains so much well-arranged matter as to make a far 
from contemptible handbook.” —Inquirer. 


C2 Each Volume is fully illustrated with Woodcute. 
Beetles. By W.F.Kirsy. (Flowering Plants. By J. 








me a - - BRITTEN. 
British Birds. By R. BowDier | ects, Orders of. By W. 
. . By . KIRsyY. 
eer me ve ; Postage Stamps. By W. T. 
OGILVY. 
ag ne : Fn Raman. Shells. By B. B. Woopwarp. 


*,* Numerous others in preparation. 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 





OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL, 


WAND 4A, 


Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


“A beautiful story, with a good, noble woman for its heroine.’’—St. James’s 
Gazette. 

“There aro no more attractive characters in Engl'sh fiction than Wanda and 
her peasant husband ; ani increase! fame mut result to the brilliant novelist 
from this her. latest work.’’—St. Stephen’s Review. 








MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK, 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 


With over 300 New and Original Illustrations, uniform with the Illustrated 
Edition of ‘‘The Tramp Abroad,” is now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 





WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL, 


HEART AND SCIENCE: 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME, 
Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8yo, at every L’brary. 


“Mr, Wilkie Collins is far too experienced and too skilful a novelist to be able 
to allow himself to be dull...... A story which opens ia the author’s best manner. 
ee. The merits of it really ara those whch ars the merits of so many of the 
author’s books ; the plot is well contrived a‘ starting, coincidences are cleverly 
managed, the reader’s interest is seized at the outset, ant constantly roused 
again; the details are accurate, ani the dramatic effects are exceileut.’’— 
Atheneum. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


MR. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY, 


Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


“In ‘Mr. Scarborouzh’s Fam'ly,’ we recognise the vanished hand as no feebler 
than of yore ; there is the same immense elaboration and minuteness of narrative, 
the same mastory of little turns of expressive dialogue, tue same cheerful mix- 
ture of cynicism and kindliness,”"—Atheneum. 





DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL, 


HEART §, 


Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 870, at every L'brary. 


“The interest of the tale never flags; ‘Hearts’ is a bright, clever, and well- 
written oovel, and will probably be highly vopular,’’—St. Jumes’s Gozette, 





ALPHONSE DAUDET’S NEW NOVEL, 


PORT SALVATION; 
Or, THE EVANGELIST, 


Translated by C. H. Mettzer, is now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s, at every 
ibrary. 
**A novel that m‘ght profitably be put into the hands of a great many people 
who think novel-reading a waste of time; a book full of teaching to those who 
are really in earnest about religion.’’—Scotsman. 








THREE GOOD NOVELS, 


Each in 3 vo's. crown 8yo0, at every Library. 


The HANDS of JUSTICE. By F. W. Robinson. 
OF HIGH DEGREE. By Charles Gibbon. 
SELF-CONDEMNED. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 





Now ready, crown 8yvo, c’oth extra, 3s 6.1 each. 


NOVELS BY MORTIMER| NOVELS BY MORTIMER 


AND 
COLLINS. FRANCES COLLINS. 

Sweet Anne Page. Blacksmith and Scholar. 

Transmigration. | The Village Comedy. 


From Midnight to Midnight.: You Play Me False. 





LEITH DERWENT’S NEW NOVEL, 


Cc IRC E’S LOVER §, 


Will be ready immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 





To be ready immediately, Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, Is each. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1883. With 143 


Illustrations, 
GROSVENOR NOTES, 1883. With 79 


Illustrations. 





A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
Will be ready immediately, in small quarto, cloth extra, price 8s, 


The LIFE of PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 


STUART, commonly called the Young Pretender. By A: HARLES 
Ewatp. ’ With a Steel Plate Portrait. New anl Cucaper Kdition . Crown 
[Just ready, 





8vo, cloth extra, 73 6, 








LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC. By Sir. 


Davip Brewster. A New Edition, with numerous Illustratic 
on the Beiug aud Faculties of Man, and Additional Phouomens ef eee 
Magic, by J. A. Smith. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 43 6d. [Just ready 


x 








HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Henri Van Laun. N-w and Cheaper Edition. Completa i n 
8vo, cloth Svards, 223 61. - ny peta 


The CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS 


CARLYLE and RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Edited by Cuannzs Exror 

Norton. Third Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, with uttraits, 244 ; 

and at every Library. . vir ‘ : 
SS as + 


Now ready, with nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly full-pazed, price 33, 


The PARIS SALON, 1883. A Complete 


I!lustrated Catatozue, Edited by F.G. Dumas. 
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